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Week Ending Friday, November 8, 1985 


Arms Control and Reduction 
Negotiations 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
November 2, 1985 





My fellow Americans: 

Yesterday in Geneva American negotia- 
tors presented to their Soviet counterparts 
new proposals designed to achieve real re- 
ductions in the nuclear arsenals of both the 
United States and the Soviet Union. My in- 
structions to our negotiators also asked that 
this round of the negotiations be extended 
into this coming week so that our team can 
make a full presentation of our new propos- 
als and so that the Soviets have the oppor- 
tunity to ask questions about them. 

I am very pleased that the Soviet Union 
has agreed to this extension of the talks. I 
know you join me in hoping that this will 
be a productive week in Geneva. Our new 
proposals address all three areas of these 
negotiations: strategic nuclear arms, inter- 
mediate-range nuclear forces, and defense 
and space systems. They build upon the 
concrete reduction proposals American ne- 
gotiators have had on the table since early 
in the talks, and they take into account ex- 
pressed Soviet concerns. 

Our objective since the start of the ad- 
ministration in 1981 has been to achieve 
real progress in reducing not only nuclear 
arms but conventional forces and chemical 
weapons as well. We’ve been firm and con- 
sistent in our arms control approach. Just as 
important, we have placed great value on 
maintaining the strength and unity of our 
alliances and ensuring that the security in- 
terests of our allies are enhanced in these 
negotiations. And we’ve demonstrated flexi- 
bility in taking legitimate Soviet interests 
into account. 

I’m pleased to report to you that our 
strategy has been working. I believe we’ve 
laid the groundwork for productive negotia- 
tions in Geneva. The first sign of this was 
when Soviet Foreign Minister Shevard- 


nadze presented to me at our White House 
meeting in September a Soviet counteroffer 
to our own earlier proposals. The Soviet ne- 
gotiators then presented this in detail in 
Geneva, and our negotiators and our ex- 
perts here at home have had a chance to 
analyze it carefully. 

Based on this analysis, I decided upon the 
new U.S. proposals and instructed our nego- 
tiating team to present them in Geneva. 
Judged against our very careful criteria for 
reaching sound arms control agreements, 
we found that the Soviet counterproposal 
had some flaws and in some ways was one- 
sided. But as I made clear in my speech to 
the United Nations, the Soviet move also 
had certain positive seeds which we wish to 
nurture. 

Our new proposals build upon these posi- 
tive elements. One of them is the Soviet 
call for 50-percent reduction in certain 
types of nuclear arms. For more than 3 
years we’ve been proposing a reduction of 
about half in the strategic ballistic missiles 
of both sides. We therefore have accepted 
the 50-percent reduction proposed by the 
Soviets. 

At the same time, we’re making it clear 
that we have a safer and more stable world. 
And if we’re to have that, reductions must 
be applied to systems which are compara- 
ble, and especially to those which would 
give either side a destabilizing first-strike 
advantage. 

We not only want to bring nuclear arms 
way down to equal levels in a stable way, 
we also want to decrease our mutual reli- 
ance for security on these extremely de- 
structive offensive arsenals. Thus, we're 
seeking to discuss at the same time with the 
Soviets in Geneva how together we can try 
to help make the world a safer place by 
relying more on defenses which threaten no 
one, rather than on these offensive arsenals. 
Each of us is pursuing research on such 
defenses, and we need to be talking to each 
other about it. 
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I have written to both allied leaders and 
Soviet General Secretary Gorbachev about 
our new proposals. And I have informed 
Mr. Gorbachev how much I am looking for- 
ward to our meeting later this month in 
Geneva. He and I will have a broad agenda 
at our meeting, one that includes human 
rights, regional issues, and contacts between 
our peoples, as well as the Geneva and 
other arms control negotiations. 

If we hope to succeed in our efforts to 
create a safer world and to bring about a 
fresh start in the U.S.-Soviet relationship, 
progress wil! be needed in all of these areas. 
And this can only be accomplished if the 
Soviet leaders share our determination. 
We're encouraged because after a long 
wait, legitimate negotiations are underway. 

Now, we've had a proposal on the table 
in Geneva for quite a while. Now the Soviet 
Union has offered a counterproposal, and 
we, in turn, have a new proposal now re- 
flecting some of the elements of both of the 
others. And this is what negotiation is all 
about. 

I can’t give you any more details about 
our new arms control proposals because we 
have to let the negotiators work this out 
behind closed doors in Geneva. But I want 
to leave you with the four key objectives 
our American negotiators are seeking: deep 
cuts, no first-strike advantages, defensive re- 
search—because defense is much safer than 
offense—and no cheating. 

Until next week, thanks for listening. God 
bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


United States-Soviet Relations 





Interview With Representatives of Soviet 


News Organizations. October 31, 1985 





The President. May 1 welcome you all. It’s 
a pleasure here, and I appreciate very 
much the opportunity to be able to speak, 
in a sense, to the people of your country. 
I’ve always believed that a lot of the ills of 
the world would disappear if people talked 
more to each each other instead of about 
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each other. So, I look forward to this meet- 
ing and welcome your questions. 

Q. Mr. President, we appreciate greatly 
this opportunity to ask to you, personally, 
questions after you kindly answered our 
written questions. We hope that they will 
be instructive and, well, facilitate success 
for your forthcoming meeting with our 
leader. 

The President. Well, I'm looking forward 
to that meeting. I’m hopeful and optimistic 
that maybe we can make some concrete 
achievements there. 

Q. We are planning to ask our questions 
in Russian. I think you don’t mind. 

The President. No. 

Q. Mr. President, we have become ac- 
quainted with the answers which you fur- 
nished to our written questions. They basi- 
cally reflect the old U.S. proposals, which 
have been evaluated by the Soviet side as 
being unbalanced and one-sided in favor of 
the U.S. side, and you have not answered 
concerning the new Soviet proposal. And 
this reply to the new Soviet proposal is 
what is of greatest interest before the meet- 
ing in Geneva. 

The President. When this interview is 
over, later this afternoon at 3 o'clock, I will 
be making a statement to our own press— 
well, to all the press—to the effect that we 
have been studying the Soviet proposal, and 
tomorrow in Geneva our team at the disar- 
mament conference will be presenting our 
reply, which will be a proposal that reflects 
the thinking of the original proposal that 
we had, but also of this latest. Indeed, it will 
show that we are accepting some of the 
figures that were in this counterproposal by 
the Secretary General. 

There are some points in which we have 
offered compromises between some figures 
of theirs and some of ours, but all those 
figures will be available tomorrow, and I 
will simply be stating today that that is 
going to take place tomorrow in Geneva. 
But it is a detailed counterproposal to a 
counterproposal, as is proper in negotia- 
tions, that will reflect, as I say, the accept- 
ance on our part of some of this latest pro- 
posal as well as compromises with earlier 
figures that we’d proposed. 

Q. I'd like to have another question for 
you, Mr. President. According to a survey 
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taken by the Washington Post and ABC on 
Tuesday, it was found that 74 percent of 
the American people, as compared to 20 
percent, said that they would like the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union to reduce their nucle- 
ar arsenals and not to have the U.S. develop 
space weapons. This seems to be the choice 
which the American people have made. It 
seems clear that without stopping the de- 
velopment of weapons in space there can 
be no reduction of nuclear weapons. This is 
the position of the Soviet side. So, how then 
will you react, Mr. President, to this opinion 
expressed by the American public? 

The President. Well, for one thing, it is 
based on a misconception. The use of the 
term “Star Wars” came about when one 
political figure in America used that to de- 
scribe what it is we’re researching and 
studying, and then our press picked it up, 
and it has been worldwide. We’re not talk- 
ing about Star Wars at all. We’re talking 
about seeing if there isn’t a defensive 
weapon that does not kill people, but that 
simply makes it impossible for nuclear mis- 
siles, once fired out of their silos, to reach 
their objective—to intercept those weapons. 

Now, it is also true that—to show that this 
is a misconception on the part of the people 
when you use the wrong terms—not too 
long ago there was a survey taken, a poll of 
our people, and they asked them about Star 
Wars. And similar to the reaction in this 
poll, only about 30 percent of the people in 
our country favored it, and the rest didn’t. 
But in the same poll they then described, as 
I have tried to describe, what it is we’re 
researching—a strategic defensive shield 
that doesn’t kill people, but that would 
allow us one day—all of us—to get rid of 
nuclear weapons, and over 90 percent of 
the American people favored our going for- 
ward with such a program. 

Now, this is one of the things that we will 
discuss. We are for and have for several 
years now been advocating a reduction in 
the number of nuclear weapons. It is uncivi- 
lized on the part of all of us to be sitting 
here with the only deterrent to war—offen- 
sive nuclear weapons that in such numbers 
that both of us could threaten the other 
with the death and the annihilation of mil- 
lions and millions of each other’s people. 
And so that is the deterrent that is sup- 


posed to keep us from firing these missiles 
at each other. 

Wouldn’t it make a lot more sense if we 
could find that as there has been in history 
for every weapon a defensive weapon. 
Weapon isn’t the term to use for what 
we're researching. We’re researching for 
something that could make it, as I say, vir- 
tually impossible for these missiles to reach 
their targets. And if we find such a thing, 
my proposal is that we make it available to 
all the world. We don’t just keep it for our 
own advantage. 

Q. Mr. President, with the situation as it 
stands today in the international arena, at- 
tempts to create such a space shield will 
inevitably lead to suspicion on the other 
side that the country creating such a space 
shield will be in a position to make a first 
strike. This is a type of statement whose 
truth is agreed to by many people. Now, it’s 
apparent that the American people have 
indicated their choice, that if it comes down 
to a choice between the creation of such a 
space system and the decrease in nuclear 
arms, they prefer a decrease in nuclear 
arms. So, it seems to be a realistic evalua- 
tion on the part of the American people. 
And I would like to ask how the American 
government would react to the feelings of 
the American people in this regard. 

The President. Well, in the first place, 
yes, if someone was developing such a de- 
fensive system and going to couple it with 
their own nuclear weapons, offensive weap- 
ons, yes, that could put them in a position 
where they might be more likely to dare a 
first strike. But your country, your govern- 
ment, has been working on this same kind 
of a plan beginning years before we ever 
started working on it, which, I think, would 
indicate that maybe we should be a little 
suspicious that they want it for themselves. 

But I have said and am prepared to say at 
the summit that if such a weapon is possi- 
ble, and our research reveals that, then our 
move would be to say to all the world, 
“Here, it is available.” We won’t put this 
weapon—or this system in place, this defen- 
sive system, until we do away with our nu- 
clear missiles, our offensive missiles. But we 
will make it available to other countries, 
including the Soviet Union, to do the same 
thing. 
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Now, just whichever one of us comes up 
first with that defensive system, the Soviet 
Union or us or anyone else—what a picture 
if we say no one will claim a monopoly on 
it. And we make that offer now. It will be 
available for the Soviet Union as well as 
ourselves. 

And if the Soviet Union and the United 
States both say we will eliminate our offen- 
sive weapons, we will put in this defensive 
thing in case some place in the world a 
madman some day tries to create these 
weapons again—nuclear weapons—because, 
remember, we all know how to make them 
now. So, you can’t do away with that infor- 
mation, but we would all be safe knowing 
that if such a madman project is ever at- 
tempted there isn’t any of us that couldn’t 
defend ourselves against it. 

So, I can assure you now we are not going 
to try and monopolize this, if such a 
weapon is developed, for a first-strike capa- 
bility. 

Q. Mr. President, I would like to ask you 
about some of the matters which concern 
mutual suspicion and distrust. And you indi- 
cated at your speech at the United Nations 
that the U.S. does not have troops in other 
countries, has not occupied other countries, 


but there are 550,000 troops, military per-. 


sonnel, outside of the United States; in 32 
countries, there are 1,500 military bases. So, 
one can see in this way which country it is 
that has become surrounded. And you have 
agreed that the Soviet Union has the right 
to look out for the interest of its security. 
And it is inevitable that the Soviet Union 
must worry about these bases, which are 
around it. 

The Soviet Union, in turn, has not done 
the same. So, how do you in this respect 
anticipate to create this balance of security, 
which you have spoken about? 

The President. Well, 1 can’t respond to 
your exact numbers there that you’ve 
given. I don’t have them right at my finger- 
tips as to what they are, but we’re talking 
about two different things. We’re talking 
about occupying a country with foreign 
troops, such as we see the Soviet Union 
doing in Afghanistan, and there are other 
places, too—Angola, South Yemen, Ethio- 
pia. 

Yes, we have troops in bases. The bulk of 
those would be in the NATO forces, the 
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alliance in Europe along the NATO line, 
there in response to even superior numbers 
of Warsaw Pact troops that are aligned 
against them. And the United States, as one 
of the members of the alliance, contributes 
troops to that NATO force. 

The same is true in Korea in which, at 
the invitation of the South Korean Govern- 
ment, we have troops to help them there 
because of the demilitarized zone and the 
threatening nature of North Korea, which 
attacked them without warning. And that 
was not an American war, even though we 
provided the most of the men; that war was 
fought under the flag of the United Nations. 
The United Nations found North Korea 
guilty of aggression in violation of the char- 
ter of the U.N. And finally, South Korea was 
defended, and the North Koreans were de- 
feated, but they still have maintained a siza- 
ble, threatening offensive force. 

Other places—we have bases in the far 
Pacific; we’ve had them for many years in 
the Philippines. We lease those; those are 
bases we rent. In fact, we even have a base 
that is leased on Cuba, that was there long 
before there was a Castro in Cuba, a naval 
base. But this, I think, is a far cry from 
occupying other countries, including the na- 
tions in the Warsaw Pact. They never were 
allowed the self-determination that was 
agreed to in the Yalta treaty—the end of 
World War II. 

So, I think my statement still goes: that 
there is a difference in occupation and a 
difference in having bases where they are 
there in a noncombat situation, and many 
where they are requested by the parent 
country. 

Q. If there’s a referendum and the Cuban 
people decide that the base at Guantanamo 
should be evacuated, would it be evacuat- 
ed? 

The President. No, because the lease for 
that was made many years ago, and it still 
has many years to run, and we’re perfectly 
legal in our right to be there. It is fenced 
off; there is no contact with the people or 
the main island of Cuba at all. 

Q. Mr. President, you have mentioned Af- 
ghanistan. I would like to say that in Af- 
ghanistan, Soviet troops are there at the 
invitation of the Afghan Government to 
defend the Afghan revolution against the 
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incursions -of forces from abroad that are 
funded and supported by the United States. 

In the United Nations and in your written 
replies to our questions, you have indicated 
that the United States has not attempted to 
use force but has fostered the process of 
democracy by peaceful means. Now, how 
does this reply fit in with the use of force 
by the United States in many countries 
abroad, beginning with Vietnam, where 
seven million tons of weapons were 
dropped—seven million tons more than 
were in the Second World War, and, also, 
Grenada? I ask this not to dwell on the past, 
but simply to clarify this issue. 

The President. And it can be clarified, 
yes. 

First of all, with regard to Afghanistan, 
the government which invited the Soviet 
troops in didn’t have any choice because 
the government was put there by the 
Soviet Union and put there with the force 
of arms to guarantee. And in fact, the man 
who was the head of that government is the 
second choice. The first one wasn’t satisfac- 
tory to the Soviet Union, and they came in 
with armed forces and threw him out and 
installed their second choice, who continues 
to be the governor. 

Now, there are no outside forces fighting 
in there. But, as a matter of fact, I think 
there are some things that, if they were 
more widely known, would shock everyone 
worldwide. For example, one of the weap- 
ons being used against the people of Af- 
ghanistan consists of toys—dolls, little toy 
trucks, things that are appealing to chil- 
dren. They’re scattered in the air, but when 
the children pick them up, their hands are 
blown off. They are what we call booby- 
traps; they’re like landmines. This is hardly 
consistent with the kind of armed warfare 
that has occurred between nations. 

Vietnam? Yes, when Vietnam—or let’s 
say, French Indochina—was given up as a 
colony, an international forum in Geneva, 
meeting in Geneva, established a North 
Vietnam and a South Vietnam. The North 
Vietnam was already governed by a Com- 
munist group and had a government in 
place during the Japanese occupation of 
French Indochina. South Vietnam had to 
start and create a government. 

We were invited, with instructors, to help 
them establish something they had never 


had before, which was a military. And our 
instructors went in in civilian clothes; their 
families went with them; and they started 
with a country that didn’t have any military 
schools or things of this kind to create an 
armed force for the Government of South 
Vietnam. 

They were harassed by terrorists from the 
very beginning. Finally, it was necessary to 
send the families home. Schools were being 
bombed. There was even a practice of roll- 
ing bombs down the aisles of movie thea- 
ters and killing countless people that were 
simply enjoying a movie. And _ finally, 
changes were made that our people were 
allowed to arm themselves for their own 
protection. 

And then, it is true that President Kenne- 
dy sent in a unit of troops to provide pro- 
tection. This grew into the war of Vietnam. 
At no time did the allied force, and it was 
allied—there were more in there than just 
American troops—at no time did we try for 
victory. Maybe that’s what was wrong. We 
simply tried to maintain a demilitarized 
zone between North and South Vietnam. 
And we know the result that has occurred 
now. 

And it is all one state of Vietnam. It was 
conquered in violation of a treaty that was 
signed in Paris between North and South 
Vietnam. We left South Vietnam, and North 
Vietnam swept down, conquered the coun- 
try, as I say, in violation of a treaty. 

But this is true of almost any of the other 
places that you mentioned. I’ve talked so 
long I’ve forgotten some of the other exam- 
ples that you used. 

Q. Grenada. 

The President. What? 

Q. Grenada. 

The President. Grenada. Ah, we had 
some several hundred young American 
medical students there. Our intelligence re- 
vealed that they were threatened as poten- 
tial hostages and the Government of Grena- 
da requested help, military help, not only 
from the United States but from the other 
Commonwealth nations—island nations in 
the Caribbean—from Jamaica, from Domi- 
nica, a number of these others. They in 
turn relayed the request to us because they 
did not have armed forces in sufficient 
strength. 
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And, yes, we landed, and we found ware- 
houses filled with weapons, and they were 
of Soviet manufacture. We found hundreds 
of Cubans there; there was a brief engage- 
ment. We freed the island. And in a very 
short time, our troops came home after res- 
cuing our students, rescuing the island. 
There are no American troops there now. 
Grenada has set up a democracy and is 
ruling itself by virtue of an election that 
was held shortly thereafter among the 
people, and of which we played no part. 

And there is the contrast: The Soviet 
troops have been in Afghanistan for 6 years 
now, fighting all that time. We did what we 
were asked to do—the request of the Gov- 
ernment of Grenada—and came home. 

Q. Mr. President, with relation to the 
ABM treaty, which was signed in 1972, arti- 
cle V of that treaty indicates, and I quote, 
“that each side will not develop or test or 
deploy antiballistic missile components or 
systems which are sea-based, air-based, 
space-based, or mobile land-based.” Now, 
some administration representatives say 


that the treaty is such that it permits all of 
these things—the development, the testing, 


and deployment of ABM systems. Such an 
interpretation of that treaty certainly 
cannot help achieve agreement. 

What is the true position of the American 
administration with regard to the interpre- 
tation of this treaty? Will the U.S. abide by 
the treaty or not? And certainly the results 
of your meeting with General Secretary 
a will depend a great deal on that 

ct. 

The President. There are two varying in- 
terpretations of the treaty. There is an addi- 
tional clause in the treaty that would seem 
to be more liberal than that paragraph 5— 
or clause 5. The other hand, we have made 
it plain that we are going to stay within a 
strict definition of the treaty, and what we 
are doing with regard to research—and that 
would include testing—is within the treaty. 

Now, with regard to deployment, as I said 
earlier, no, we are doing what is within the 
treaty and which the Soviet Union has al- 
ready been doing for quite some time, same 
kind of research and development. But 
when it comes to deployment, I don’t know 
what the Soviet Union was going to do 
when and if their research developed such 
a weapon, or still if it does. But I do know 
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what we’re going to do, and I have stated it 
already. We would not deploy—it is not my 
purpose for deployment—until we sit down 
with the other nations of the world and 
those that have nuclear arsenals and see if 
we cannot come to an agreement on which 
there will be deployment only if there is 
elimination of the nuclear weapons. 

Now, you might say if we’re going to 
eliminate the nuclear weapons, then why 
do we need the defense? Well, I repeat 
what I said earlier. We all know how to 
make them, the weapons; so it is possible 
that some day a madman could arise in the 
world—we were both allies in a war that 
came about because of such a madman— 
and therefore, it would be like in Geneva 
after World War I when the nations all got 
together and said no more poison gas, but 
we all kept our gasmasks. 

Well, this weapon, if such can be devel- 
oped, would be today’s gasmask. But we 
would want it for everyone, and the terms 
for getting it and the terms for our own 
deployment would be the elimination of the 
offensive weapons, a switch to maintain 
trust and peace between us of having de- 
fense systems that gave us security, not the 
threat of annihilation—that one or the other 
of us would annihilate the other with nucle- 
ar weapons. 

So, we will not be violating this treaty at 
any time, because, as I say, it is not our 
purpose to go forward with deployment if 
and when such a weapon proved practical. 

Q. Mr. President, we’ve about run out of 
time unless you had something in conclu- 
sion you wanted to state. 

The President. All right. We haven’t cov- 
ered—I guess I’ve filibustered on too many 
of these questions here with lengthy an- 
swers. I know you had more questions 
there. I’m sorry that we haven’t time for 
them. 

But I would just like to say that the Soviet 
Union and the United States—well, not the 
Soviet Union, let us say Russia and the 
United States have been allies in two 
wars—the Soviet Union and the United 
States, allies in one, the last and greatest 
war, World War II. Americans and Russians 
died side by side, fighting the same enemy. 
There are Americans buried on Soviet soil. 
And it just seems to me—and what I look 
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forward to in this meeting with the General 
Secretary—is that people don’t start wars, 
governments do. And I have a little thing 
here that I copied out of an article the 
other day, and the author of the article ut- 
tered a very great truth. “Nations do not 
distrust each other because they are armed. 
They arm themselves because they distrust 
each other.” Well, I hope that in the 
summit maybe we can find ways that we 
can prove by deed—not just words but by 
deeds—that there is no need for distrust 
between us. And then we can stop punish- 
ing our people by using our wherewithal to 
build these arsenals of weapons instead of 
doing more things for the comfort of the 
ople. 

Q. Thank you very much, Mr. President, 
and—— 

The President. Thank you. 

Q. ——it’s a pity, sir, too, that there can’t 
be enough time to have your answers for all 
our questions. 

The President. Well, all right. Okay. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Q. Unfortunately, Mr. President, we 
cannot discuss with you the history of ques- 
tions which we just asked already, because 
we have sometimes a very different attitude 
of that. But no time. 

Q. As you know, the world is sort of dif- 
ferent. 

The President. | was waiting for a ques- 
tion that would allow me to point out that, 
under the détente that we had for a few 
years, during which we signed the SALT I 
and the SALT II treaties, the Soviet Union 
added over 7,000 warheads to its arsenal. 
And we have fewer than we had in 1969. 
And 3,800 of those were added to the arse- 
nal after the signing of SALT II. So— 

Q. But still you have more warheads—— 

The President. No, we don’t. 

Q. ——Mr. President. 

The President. Oh, no, we don’t. 

Q. Yes, you have—well, to 12,000-—— 

Q. You know, it’s an interesting phe- 
nomenon, because in "79, after 7 years of 
very severe—I would say the researching in 
SALT II, President Carter and other spe- 
cialists told that there was a parity in strate- 
gic and military. And then you came to the 
power, and you said it sounded that the 
Soviet Union is much ahead. Then, recent- 
ly, in September, you said almost the same, 


though the Joint Chiefs of Staffs told this 
year that there is a parity. What is the con- 
tradictionP 

The President. No, there really isn’t. 
Somebody might say that with the sense of 
that we have sufficient for a deterrent, that, 
in other words, we would have enough to 
make it uncomfortable if someone attacked 
us. But, no, your arsenal does outcount ours 
by a great number. 

Q. People say that—{inaudible]. [Laugh- 
ter) The generals, your generals say that 
they wouldn’t—— 

Q. Okay. 

Q. ——switch, you know, with our gener- 
als, your arsenal. 

Q. I would like to tell you also that those 
stories about dolls in Afghanistan. I was in 
Afghanistan there a little bit—— 

Mr. Speakes.' He’s—maybe we'll have an- 
other opportunity—— 

Q. Yes, we hope so. 

Mr. Speakes. And he’s got to go down 
and tell the General Secretary, through our 
press, what he’s going to do. 

Q. Thank you very much, Mr. President, 
and we wish you certainly success and good 
achievements in your meeting with Mr. 
Gorbachev. We hope for this. 

Q. Thank you very much, Mr. President. 

The President. Thank you. 


Responses to Written Questions 


Q. The forthcoming meeting between 
General Secretary Gorbachev and you, Mr. 
President, is for obvious reasons looked 
upon as an event of special importance. 
Both sides have stated their intention to 
make an effort to improve relations be- 
tween our two countries, to better the over- 
all international situation. The Soviet Union 
has, over a period of time, put forward a 
whole set of concrete proposals and has uni- 
laterally taken steps in various areas direct- 
ly aimed at achieving this goal. What is the 
U.S., for its part, going to doP 

The President. 1 fully agree that my 
meeting with General Secretary Gorbachev 
has special significance, and I am personally 
looking forward to it very much. I sincerely 


1Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President. 
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hope that we will be able to put relations 
between our two countries on a safer and 
more secure course. I, for my part, will cer- 
tainly do all I can to make that possible. 

We, of course, study every Soviet propos- 
al carefully, and when we find them prom- 
ising, we are happy to say so. If, on the 
other hand, we find them one-sided in their 
effect, we explain why we feel as we do. At 
the same time we, too, have made concrete 
proposals, dozens of them, which also cover 
every sphere of our relationship, from the 
elimination of chemical weapons and reso- 
lution of regional conflicts to the expansion 
of contacts and exchanges, and we hope 
these receive the same careful attention 
that we give to Soviet proposals. 

Let me give you a few examples. One 
thing that has created enormous tension in 
U.S.-Soviet relations over the last few years 
has been attempts to settle problems 
around the world by using military force. 
The resort to arms, whether it be in Af- 
ghanistan, Cambodia, or in Africa, has con- 
tributed nothing to the prospects for peace 
or the resolution of indigenous problems 
and has only brought additional suffering to 
the peoples of these regions. This is also 
dangerous, and we need to find a way to 
stop attempts to solve problems by force. 
So, I have proposed that both our countries 
encourage parties to these conflicts to lay 
down their arms and negotiate solutions, 
and if they are willing to do that, our coun- 
tries should find a way to agree to support a 
peaceful solution and refrain from provid- 
ing military support to the warring parties. 
And if peace can be achieved, the United 
States will contribute generously to an 
international effort to restore war-ravaged 
economies, just as we did after the Second 
World War, contributing to the recovery of 
friends and erstwhile foes alike, and as we 
have done on countless other occasions. 

Both of our governments agree that our 
nuclear arsenals are much too large. We are 
both committed to radical arms reductions. 
So, the United States has made concrete 
proposals for such reductions: to bring bal- 
listic missile warheads down to 5,000 on 
each side and to eliminate a whole category 
of intermediate-range missiles from our ar- 
senals altogether. These have not been 
take-it-or-leave-it proposals. We are pre- 
pared to negotiate, since we know that ne- 
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gotiation is necessary if we are to reach a 
solution under which neither side feels 
threatened. We are willing to eliminate our 
advantages if you will agree to eliminate 
yours. The important thing is to begin re- 
ducing these terrible weapons in a way that 
both sides will feel secure and to continue 
that process until we have eliminated them 
altogether. 

Events of the past 10 to 15 years have 
greatly increased mistrust between our 
countries. If we are to solve the key prob- 
lems in our relationship, we have to do 
something to restore confidence in dealing 
with each other. This requires better com- 
munication, more contact, and close atten- 
tion to make sure that both parties fulfill 
agreements reached. That is why we have 
made literally 40 to 50 proposals to improve 
our working relationship, expand communi- 
cation, and build confidence. For example, 
we have proposed an agreement to cooper- 
ate on the peaceful use of space. The 
Apollo-Soyuz joint mission was a great suc- 
cess in 1975, and we should try to renew 
that sort of cooperation. We have also made 
several proposals for more direct contact by 
our military people. If they talked to each 
other more, they might find that at least 
some of their fears are unfounded. But most 
of all, ordinary people in both countries 
should have more contact, particularly our 
young people. The future, after all, belongs 
to them. Id like to see us sending thousands 
of students to each other’s country every 
year, to get to know each other, to learn 
from each other, and most of all to come to 
understand that, even with our different 
philosophies, we can and must live in 
peace. 

Obviously we are not going to solve all 
the differences between us at one meeting, 
but we would like to take some concrete 
steps forward. Above all, I hope that our 
meeting will give momentum to a genuine 
process of problem solving and that we can 
agree on a course to take us toward a safer 
world for all and growing cooperation be- 
tween our countries. 

Q. The Soviet Union stands for peaceful 
coexistence with countries which have dif- 
ferent social systems, including the U.S. In 
some of your statements, the point has been 
made that in spite of differences between 
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our countries, it is necessary to avoid a mili- 
tary confrontation. In other words, we must 


learn how to live in peace. Thus, both sides_ 


recognize the fact that the issue of arms 
limitation and reduction is and will be de- 
termining in these relations. The special re- 
sponsibility of the U.S. and U.S.S.R. for the 
fate of the world is an objective fact. What 
in your opinion can be achieved in the area 
of security in your meeting with Gorba- 
chev? 

The President. Well, first of all, I would 
say that we think all countries should live 
together in peace, whether they have the 
same or different social systems. Even if 
social systems are similar, this shouldn’t give 
a country the right to use force against an- 
other. 

But you are absolutely right when you say 
that we must learn to live in peace. As I 
have said many times, a nuclear war cannot 
be won and must never be fought. And this 
means that our countries must not fight any 
type of war. 

You are also right when you say that our 
countries bear a_ special responsibility 
before the world. This is the case not only 
because we possess enormous nuclear arse- 
nals but because as great powers, whether 
we like it or not, our example and actions 
affect all those around us. 

Our relations involve not only negotiating 
new agreements but abiding by past agree- 
ments as well. Often we are accused by 
your country of interfering in your internal 
affairs on such questions as human rights, 
but this is a case in point: Ten years ago we 
both became participants in the Helsinki 
accords and committed ourselves to certain 
standards of conduct. We are living up to 
those commitments and expect others to do 
so also. Soviet-American relations affect, as 
well regional conflicts, political relations 
among our friends and allies, and many 
other areas. 

The fact that our countries have the larg- 
est and most destructive nuclear arsenals 
obliges us not only to make sure they are 
never used but to lead the world toward 
the elimination of these awesome weapons. 

I think that my meeting with General 
Secretary Gorbachev can start us on the 
road toward the goal our countries have set: 
the radical reduction of nuclear weapons 
and steps to achieve their complete elimi- 


nation. We can do this by finding concrete 
ways to overcome roadblocks in the negoti- 
ating process and thus give a real impetus 
to our negotiators. Of course we will also 
have to deal with other problems, because 
it will be very hard to make great progress 
in arms control unless we can also act to 
lower tensions, reduce the use and threat of 
force, and build confidence in our ability to 
deal constructively with each other. 

Q. As is well known, the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. reached an understanding last Janu- 
ary in Geneva that the top priority of the 
new negotiations must be the prevention of 
the arms race in space, but now the Ameri- 
can delegation in Geneva is trying to limit 
the discussion to consideration of the ques- 
tion of nuclear arms and is refusing to talk 
about the prevention of the arms race in 
space. How should we interpret this Ameri- 
can position? 

The President. You have misstated the 
January agreement. Actually, our Foreign 
Ministers agreed to work out effective 
agreements aimed at preventing an arms 
race in space and terminating it on Earth, 
at limiting and reducing nuclear arms, and 
at strengthening strategic stability. Further, 
they agreed that the subject of negotiations 
will be a complex of questions concerning 
space and nuclear arms, both strategic and 
medium range, with all these questions con- 
sidered and resolved in their interrelation- 
ship. 

Since your question reflects a misunder- 
standing of the United States position, let 
me review it for you: 

First, we believe that the most threaten- 
ing weapons facing mankind today are nu- 
clear weapons of mass destruction. These 
are offensive weapons, and they exist today 
in numbers that are much too high. Our 
most urgent task therefore is to begin to 
reduce them radically and to create condi- 
tions so that they can eventually be elimi- 
nated. Since most of these weapons pass 
through space to reach their targets, reduc- 
ing them is as important to prevent an arms 
race in space as it is to terminate an arms 
race on Earth. 

As I noted earlier, we have made con- 
crete, specific proposals to achieve this. Re- 
cently your government finally made some 
counterproposals, and we will be respond- 
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ing in a genuine spirit of give-and-take in 
an effort to move toward practical solutions 
both countries can agree on. 

Second, we believe that offensive and de- 
fensive systems are closely interrelated and 
that these issues should be treated, as our 
Foreign Ministers agreed, as interrelated. 
Our proposals are fully consistent with this 
understanding. We are seeking right now 
with Soviet negotiators in Geneva a thor- 
ough discussion of how a balance of offen- 
sive and defensive systems could be 
achieved and how, if scientists are able to 
develop effective defenses in the future, we 
might both use them to protect our coun- 
tries and allies without threatening the 
other. And if we ever succeed in eliminat- 
ing nuclear weapons, countries are going to 
require a defense against them, in case 
some madman gets his hands on some and 
tries to blackmail other countries. 

Specifically, we have proposed: 

On strategic nuclear arms, a reduction of 
each side’s nuclear forces down to 5,000 
warheads on ballistic missiles—that would 
be a very dramatic lowering of force levels 
in a way that would greatly enhance strate- 
gic stability. We have also offered to negoti- 
ate strict limits on other kinds of weapons. 
Because our force structures are different 
and because the Soviet Union has com- 
plained about having to reconfigure its 
forces, we have offered to seek agreements 
which would balance these differing areas 
of American and Soviet strength. 

On intermediate-range nuclear forces, we 
believe the best course is to eliminate that 
entire category of forces, which includes 
the 441 SS-20 missiles the Soviet Union has 
deployed and our Pershing II and ground- 
launched cruise missiles. If this is not imme- 
diately acceptable, we have also offered an 
interim agreement, which would establish 
an equal number of warheads on U.S. and 
Soviet missiles in this category at the lowest 
possible level. 

In the area of space and defense, we are 
seeking to discuss with Soviet negotiators 
the possibility that new technology might 
allow both sides to carry out a transition to 
greater reliance on defensive weapons, 
rather than basing security on offensive nu- 
clear forces. 

So that there would be no misunderstand- 
ings about our research program on new 
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defensive systems, which is being carried 
out in full compliance with the ABM treaty, 
I sent the director of our strategic defense 
research program to Geneva to brief Soviet 
negotiators. Unfortunately, we have not had 
a comparable description of your research 
in this area, which we know is longstanding 
and quite extensive. 

Frankly, I have difficulty understanding 
why some people have misunderstood and 
misinterpreted our position. The research 
we are conducting in the United States re- 
garding strategic defense is in precisely the 
same areas as the research being conducted 
in the Soviet Union. There are only two 
differences: first, the Soviet Union has been 
conducting research in many of these areas 
longer than we have and is ahead in some. 
Second, we are openly discussing our pro- 
gram, because our political system requires 
open debate before such decisions are 
made. But these differences in approaches 
to policy decisions should not lead to erro- 
neous conclusions. Both sides are involved 
in similar research, and there is nothing 
wrong in that; however, this does make it 
rather hard for us to understand why we 
should be accused of all sorts of aggressive 
intentions when we are doing nothing more 
than you are. The important thing is for us 
to discuss these issues candidly. 

In sum, what we are seeking is a bal- 
anced, fair, verifiable agreement—or series 
of agreements that will permit us to do 
what was agreed in Geneva in January: to 
terminate the arms race on Earth and pre- 
vent it in space. The United States has no 
tricks up its sleeve, and we have no desire 
to threaten the Soviet Union in any way. 
Frankly, if the Soviet Union would take a 
comparable attitude, we would be able to 
make very rapid progress toward an agree- 
ment. 

Q. Mr. President, officials of your admin- 
istration claim that the U.S., in its interna- 
tional relations, stands for the forces of de- 
mocracy. How can one reconcile statements 
of this kind with the actual deeds of the 
U.S.P If you take any current example, it 
seems that when a particular country wants 
to exercise its right to independent devel- 
opment, whether it be in the Middle East, 
in southern Africa, in Central America, in 
Asia, it is the U.S., in particular, which sup- 
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ports those who stand against the majority 
of the people, against legitimate govern- 
ments. 

The President. Your assertion about U.S. 
actions is totally unfounded. From your 
question one might think that the United 
States was engaged in a war in some other 
country and in so doing had set itself 
against the majority of the people who want 
self-determination. I can assure you that 
this is not the case. I am proud, as are all 
Americans, that not a single American sol- 
dier is in combat anywhere in the world. If 
every country could say the same, we 
would truly live in a world of less tension 
and danger. 

Yes, we are very supportive of democra- 
cy. It is the basis of our political system and 
our whole philosophy. Our nation was not 
founded on the basis of one ethnic group or 
culture, as are many other countries, but on 
the basis of the democratic ideal. For exam- 
ple, we believe that governments are legiti- 
mate only if they are created by the people 
and that they are subordinate to the people, 
who select in free elections those who 
govern them. But democracy is more than 
elections in which all who wish can com- 
pete. In our view there are many things 
that even properly elected governments 
have no right to do. No American govern- 
ment can restrict freedom of speech or of 
religion, and no American government can 
tell its people where they must live or 
whether they can leave the country or not. 
These and the other individual freedoms 
enshrined in our Constitution are the most 
precious gift our forefathers bequeathed us, 
and we will defend them so long as we exist 
as a nation. 

Now, this doesn’t mean that we think we 
are perfect; of course we are not. We have 
spent over 200 years trying to live up to 
our ideals and correct faults in our society, 
and we're still at it. It also doesn’t mean 
that we think we have a right to impose our 
system on others; we don’t because we be- 
lieve that every nation should have the 
right to determine its own way of life. But 
when we see other nations threatened from 
the outside by forces which would destroy 
their liberties and impose the rule of a mi- 
nority by force of arms, we will help them 
resist that whenever we can. We would not 


be true to our democratic ideals if we did 
not. 

We respond with force only as a last 
resort and only when we or our allies are 
the victims of aggression. For example, in 
World War II we took a full and vigorous 
part in the successful fight against Hitler- 
ism, even though our country was not in- 
vaded by the Nazis. We still remember our 
wartime alliance and the heroism the peo- 
ples of the Soviet Union displayed in that 
struggle. And we also remember that we 
never used our position as one of the victors 
to add territory or to attempt to dominate 
others. Rather we helped rebuild the devas- 
tated countries, friends and erstwhile foes 
alike, and helped foster democracy where 
there was once totalitarianism. Have we not 
all benefited from the fact that Japan and 
the Federal Republic of Germany are today 
flourishing democracies and strong pillars of 
a stable and humane world order? Well, the 
German and Japanese people deserve the 
most credit for this, but we believe we 
helped along the way- 

In the areas you mention, we are heart- 
ened by trends we see, although there are 
still many troubling areas. In the southern 
part of Africa, Angola is torn by civil war, 
yet we have determined not to supply arms 
to either side and to urge a peaceful settle- 
ment. In South Africa the system of apart- 
heid is repugnant to all Americans, but here 
as well, we seek a peaceful solution, and for 
many years we have refused to supply arms 
or police equipment to the South African 
Government. In Latin America great 
progress in the transition from authoritarian 
to democratic societies has been made, and 
now on that continent there exist only four 
countries that do not have democratically 
elected governments. Since 1979 seven 
Latin American countries have made major 
strides from authoritarian to democratic sys- 
tems. Over the years we have been a lead- 
ing voice for decolonization and have used 
our influence with our closest friends and 
allies to hasten this process. We are grati- 
fied by the nearly completed process of de- 
colonization and take pride in our role. 

I should emphasize that our aim has been 
to encourage the process of democratization 
through peaceful means. And not just the 
American government but the American 
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people as a whole have supported this proc- 
ess with actions and deeds. 

American society has long been charac- 
terized by its spirit of voluntarism and by 
its compassion for the less fortunate. At 
home we are proud of our record of sup- 
port for those who cannot manage for 
themselves. It is not simply that the govern- 
ment but the American people, through a 
host of voluntary organizations, who bring 
help to the needy—the victims of floods 
and fires, the old, the infirm, and the handi- 
capped. Americans have been no less gen- 
erous in giving to other peoples. I remem- 
ber the efforts of Herbert Hoover in orga- 
nizing the American relief effort to feed 
Soviet victims of famine in the 1920’s. And 
these efforts continue to this day, whether 
it be food for the victims of famine in Ethi- 
opia or of earthquakes in Mexico. 

Q. The Soviet Union has unilaterally 
taken a series of major steps. It has pledged 
not to be the first to use nuclear weapons. 
It has undertaken a moratorium on any 
kind of nuclear tests. It has stopped deploy- 
ment of intermediate-range missiles in the 
European part of its territory and has even 
reduced their number. Why hasn’t the U.S. 
done anything comparable? 

The President. Actually, we have fre- 
quently taken steps intended to lower ten- 
sion and to show our good will, though 
these were rarely reciprocated. Immediate- 
ly after World War II, when we were the 
only country with nuclear weapons, we pro- 
posed giving them up altogether to an 
international authority so that no country 
would have such destructive power at its 
disposal. What a pity that this idea was not 
accepted. 

Not only did we not use our nuclear mo- 
nopoly against others, we signaled our 
peaceful intent by demobilizing our armed 
forces in an extraordinarily rapid way. At 
the end of the war in 1945, we had 12 
million men under arms, but by the begin- 
ning of 1948 we had reduced our forces to 
one-tenth of that number—1l.2 million. 
Since the 1960’s we have unilaterally cut 
back our own nuclear arsenal. We now have 
considerably fewer weapons than in 1969 
and only one-third of the destructive power 
which we had at that time. 

The United States and the NATO allies 
have repeatedly said that we will never use 
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our arms, conventional or nuclear, unless 
we are attacked. 

Let me add something that might not be 
widely known in the Soviet Union. In 
agreement with the NATO countries, the 
United States since 1979 has removed from 
Europe well over 1,000 nuclear warheads. 
When all of our withdrawals have been 
completed, the total number of warheads 
withdrawn will be over 2,400. That’s a with- 
drawal of about 5 nuclear weapons for 
every intermediate-range missile we plan to 
deploy. It will bring our nuclear forces in 


-Europe to the lowest level in some 20 


years. We have seen no comparable Soviet 
restraint. 

If the Soviet Union is now reducing its 
intermediate-range missiles in Europe, 
that’s a long overdue step. The Soviet 
Union has now deployed 441 SS-20 missiles, 
each with 3 warheads—that is 1,323 war- 
heads. I don’t have to remind you that this 
Soviet deployment began when NATO had 
no comparable systems in Europe. We first 
attempted to negotiate an end to these sys- 
tems, but when we could not reach agree- 
ment NATO proceeded with a limited re- 
sponse which will take place gradually. 
Today the Soviet Union commands an ad- 
vantage in warheads of 7 to 1 on missiles 
already deployed. Our position remains as it 
has always been: that it would be better to 
negotiate an end to all of these types of 
missiles. But even if our hopes for an agree- 
ment are disappointed and NATO has to go 
to full deployment, this will only be a maxi- 
mum of 572 single-warhead missiles. 

Moreover, President Carter canceled 
both the enhanced-radiation warhead and 
the B-1 bomber in 1978, and the Soviet 
Union made no corresponding move. In 
fact, when asked what the Soviet Union 
would reduce in response, one of your offi- 
cials said, “We- are not philanthropists.” In 
1977 and 1978 the United States also tried 
to negotiate a ban on developing antisatel- 
lite weapons; the Soviet Union refused a 
ban and proceeded to develop and test an 
antisatellite weapon. Having already estab- 
lished an operational antisatellite system, 
the Soviet Union now proposes a freeze 
before the U.S. can test its own system. Ob- 
viously that sort of freeze does not look 
very fair to us. If the shoe were on the 
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other foot, it wouldn’t look very fair to you 
either. 

The issues between our two countries are 
of such importance that the positions of 
each government should be communicated 
accurately to the people of both countries. 
In this process the media of both countries 
have an important role to play. We should 
not attempt to score points against each 
other, and the media should not distort our 
positions. We are committed to examining 
every Soviet proposal with care, seeking to 
find areas of agreement. It is important that 
the Soviet Government do the same in 
regard to our proposals. 

The important thing is that we both deal 
seriously with each other’s proposals and 
make a genuine effort to bridge our differ- 
ences in a way which serves the interests of 
both countries and the world as a whole. It 
is in this spirit that I will be approaching 
my meeting with General Secretary Gorba- 
chev. 


Note: The interview began at 2:05 p.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. Partici- 
pating in the interview were Genrikh Boro- 
vik of Novosti, Stanslav Kondrashov of Iz- 
vestia, Vsevolod Ovchinnikov of Pravda, 
and Gennadiy Shishkin of TASS. 

The questions were posed in Russian and 
translated by an interpreter. 

As printed above, the written responses 
follow the text of the White House press 
release which was released by the Office of 
the Press Secretary on November 4. 


Department of Energy 





Nomination of Sylvester Robert Foley, Jr., 
To Be an Assistant Secretary (Defense 
Programs). November 4, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Sylvester Robert Foley, Jr., 
to be an Assistant Secretary of Energy (De- 
fense Programs). He would succeed William 
W. Hoover, who has resigned. 

Admiral Foley most recently served as 
Commander in Chief of the U.S. Pacific 
Fleet, 1982-1985. During his 35 years with 


the U.S. Navy, Admiral Foley served as 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Plans, 
Policy and Operations), 1980-1982; Com- 
mander, U.S. Seventh Fleet, 1978-1980; 
and Deputy Director, Strategic Plans and 
Policy Division of the Navy staff, 1975- 
1977. 

Admiral Foley graduated from the US. 
Naval Academy (B.S., 1950) and George 
Washington University (M.S., 1968). He is 
married, has four children, and resides in 
Chester, MD. Admiral Foley was born Sep- 
tember 19, 1928, in Manchester, NH. 


Department of the Interior 





Nomination of J. Steven Griles To Be an 
Assistant Secretary (Land and Minerals 
Management). November 4, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate J. Steven Griles to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior (Land 
and Minerals Management). He would suc- 
ceed Garrey Edward Carruthers, who has 
resigned. 

Mr. Griles has been Acting Assistant Sec- 
retary for Land and Minerals Management 
and Deputy Assistant Secretary for Land 
and Water Resources since 1983; Deputy 
Director, Office of Surface Mining, 1981- 
1983, at the Department of the Interior. 
Previously Mr. Griles served in the Virginia 
Department of Conservation and Economic 
Development as executive assistant, 1978- 
1981, and as programs administrator, 1977- 
1978. 

Mr. Griles graduated from the University 
of Richmond (B.S., 1970). He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Reston, VA. 
Mr. Griles was born December 13, 1947, in 
Clover, VA. 


National Air and Space Museum 





Appointment of Bernard Eugene Smith, Jr., 
as a Member of the Advisory Board. 
November 4, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Bernard Eugene Smith, Jr., 
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to be a member of the Advisory Board of 
the National Air and Space Museum, Smith- 
sonian Institution. He would succeed Rich- 
ard H. Jones. 

Since 1978 Mr. Smith has been a partner 
with Lawrence, O’Donnell & Co., a stock 
brokerage firm in New York, NY. From 
1967 to 1978, he was a partner with Lasker, 
Stone and Stern and from 1950 to 1967, a 
partner with LaMorte Maloney & Co., also 
stock brokerage firms. Mr. Smith served in 
the United States Navy, 1946-1949 and 
1951-1952. 

Mr. Smith graduated from the United 
States Naval Academy (B.S., 1946). He was 
born December 20, 1924, in New York, NY. 
He is married, the father of seven children, 
and resides in New York, NY. 


Oil Pollution Civil Liability 
Conventions 





Message to the Senate Transmitting 
Protocols to the Conventions. 
November 5, 1985 





To the Senate of the United States: 


I transmit herewith, for the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, the 
Protocol of 1984 to Amend the Internation- 
al Convention on Civil Liability for Oil Pol- 
lution Damage, 1969 (Civil Liability Con- 
vention) and the Protocol of 1984 to Amend 
the International Convention on the Estab- 
lishment of an International Fund for Com- 
pensation for Oil Pollution Damage, 1971 
(Fund Convention). The Department of 
State has prepared a Technical Report on 
the Protocols, which is attached for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The 1984 Protocols to the Civil Liability 
and Fund Conventions are intended to 
revise and update the international system 
of liability and compensation for damage 
caused by vessel source oil pollution. In 
light of worldwide experience with costly 
oil spills since the conventions were first 
negotiated, they both required substantial 
amendment to raise their liability and com- 
pensation limits. The maximum liability and 
compensation limits contained in the new 


Protocols are approximately four times 
higher than in the original conventions and 
are now deemed sufficient to compensate 
all legitimate claimants with regard to any 
oil spill likely to occur in waters off the 
coasts of the United States. These new 
limits would provide substantially greater 
levels of compensation for United States 
citizens who sustain oil pollution damage 
than is currently available under existing 
domestic statutes or voluntary industry 
mechanisms. 

A United States understanding of the 
term “pollution damage” and declarations 
by which the United States would exercise 
the option under the Protocols to delay the 
effective date of our instruments of ratifica- 
tion, are included in the Technical Report 
of the Department of State for consider- 
ation of the Senate. If approved, these dec- 
larations and understanding would be ap- 
pended to the United States instruments of 
ratification. 

Expeditious ratification of the 1984 Proto- 
cols would demonstrate not only our inter- 
est in assuring compensation for United 
States citizens who sustain oil pollution 
damage, but also our commitment to 
higher, uniform international standards for 
mitigating such damage which can be gen- 
erally accepted worldwide. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the 1984 
Protocols to the Civil Liability and Fund 
Conventions and give its advice and con- 
sent to ratification. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
November 5, 1985. 


1984 Reagan-Bush Campaign 
Supporters 





Remarks at a White House Meeting. 
November 6, 1985 





Good morning, and welcome. It’s a pleas- 
ure to look out on this audience and see so 
many old and loyal friends. I seem to recall 
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that we shared a great moment on this date 
1 year ago. And I can’t think of anyone I’d 
rather be celebrating this anniversary with 
than each one of you. 

We worked hard during the campaign of 
1984, you and I. There were funds to be 
raised, voters to be registered, rallies to be 
planned, and speeches to be given. By the 
way, I can’t help but recalling that at about 
my 10th or 20th speech that I was remind- 
ed of something an old boss of mine once 
said, that was Harry Warner of Warner 
Brothers, when I was under contract there. 
And back during the twenties when sound 
pictures were just coming in, when the 
“talkies” were coming in, Harry Warner de- 
manded to know who the heck wants to 
hear actors talk? [Laughter] 

While I was taking our message around 
the country, you were taking it to the most 
important level of all—the grassroots. And 
that message, that historic message, went 
like this: Four years before, when our party 
had first won the White House and the 
Senate, we’d inherited the disastrous results 
of two vast and prolonged experiments. The 
first experiment, a domestic endeavor, had 
begun during the thirties and had been re- 
newed on a massive scale during the sixties. 
And based upon the premise that the 
answer to virtually every problem was gov- 
ernment intervention, this experiment in- 
volved an ever-growing tax burden, an end- 
less proliferation of government regulations, 
and a Federal budget that took in more and 
more of our gross national product. 

By the late seventies, the results of this 
domestic experiment had become clear. In- 
flation was spiraling up at double-digit num- 
bers, interest rates were sky-high, and the 
basis for sustained growth in our economy 
and standard of living had been under- 
mined. 

The second experiment had involved for- 
eign affairs. We’d allowed our military capa- 
bilities to erode. Indeed, with regard to the 
Navy alone, by 1980 our fleet had fallen 
from nearly a thousand battle-ready ships to 
fewer than 500. And then we had waited 
for the Soviets to demonstrate their good 
faith by doing the same. We're trusting 
souls. [Laughter] 

The Soviets, however, had embarked 
upon the biggest arms buildup in the histo- 
ry of the world. And while American liber- 


als had treated the realm of foreign affairs 
like a dream world, the grim realities had 
been felt in places like Afghanistan and 
Poland. But our administration, we told the 
people, had brought those experiments to 
an end. 

In foreign affairs, we’d begun the rebuild- 
ing of our military. We had boldly restated 
the fundamental, moral difference between 
democracy and communism. And in 1983 
we had begun the Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive, an initiative aimed at knocking down 
weapons, not people. 

Here at home, we’d weeded out needless 
regulations, supported a sound monetary 
policy, and enacted an across-the-board cut 
in personal income tax rates of 25 percent. 
By mid-1984 our economy had been ex- 
panding for 19 months, our gross national 
product was soaring, productivity was up, 
interest rates were down, and inflation was 
headed toward the lowest level in over a 
decade. 

We took this message to the people, and 
we asked them to make a fundamental de- 
cision: Forward or back? Our opponent, you 
may remember—I said may remember— 
[laughter|—actually promised the American 
people that he would raise their taxes. He 
told the people that we wanted to reform 
the system to make tax rates even lower— 
we told you that, not he. 

Well, spreading that message was excit- 
ing, but exhausting. And on this date 1 year 
ago, we'd given it everything we had, all of 
us in this room. There was nothing to do 
but wait. And by the wee hours of the next 
morning, we’d heard the final news. 

My friends, I’m sure you'll agree, 49 out 
of 50 ain’t bad. The American people had 
answered loud and clear: Forward, full 
throttle, to more limited government, 
stronger defenses, and still greater econom- 
ic growth. 

With your help, we’ve worked hard to 
put that mandate into effect in this second 
term. In foreign affairs, we’re determined 
and strong. Indeed it’s precisely because of 
our continued strength that the Soviets may 
well prove ready to engage in a genuine 
give-and-take at the upcoming meeting in 
Geneva. And permit me to add that—as we 
made clear just last month—the United 
States of America isn’t about to be pushed 
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around by the nickel-and-dime cowards 
who commit acts of terror. 

In domestic policy, we continue to face 
two great challenges, two challenges on 
which our administration will continue to 
need your help. The first is deficit spend- 
ing. This autumn the Congress has faced 
the unhappy task of raising the debt ceiling 
to over $2 trillion. With only a few days left 
before that deadline, Congress must realize 
that by failing to act they’re entering very 
dangerous territory. Already they have 
forced us to redeem prematurely the Social 
Security and other trust funds in order to 
make payments to recipients. Never before 
in our history has the Federal Government 
failed to honor its financial obligations. To 
fail to do so now would be an outrage, and 
the Congress must understand this and bear 
full responsibility. And the final date is the 
15th of this month. 

But there’s hope. By an overwhelming 
vote the Senate has initiated the Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings amendment, a bipartisan 
measure that would lock the Federal Gov- 
ernment onto a path to eliminate the 
budget deficit in 1990. And to protect that 
achievement, I will ask the Congress to 
enact a balanced budget amendment to the 
Constitution to take effect in that break- 
even year. 

The reason that I so strongly support the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings proposal is that it 
attacks budget deficits the right way—not 
by raising taxes, but by restraining spend- 
ing. It will enable us to enforce spending 
restraint while at the same time we honor 
our commitments on Social Security and de- 
fense. 

Just last week the House produced a ver- 
sion which, unfortunately, missed the op- 
portunity. But I believe it’s essential that 
the House and Senate agree on a version of 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings that provides for 
an assured path to a balanced budget with- 
out tax increases and without attacking our 
defenses. 

We agreed with the Congress in the 
budget resolution to the 0-3-3 arrangement 
on defense spending, and we expect them 
to live up to it; 0-3-3 means that in 1986 
defense spending will be zero as to real 
increase over 1985. It will, however, be al- 
lowed the difference in inflation. And 3-3, 
those 2 years, there will be allowed a real 
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increase in defense spending of 3 percent 
each year. 

Now, this brings me to the other great 
challenge—tax reform. Yes, tax reform has 
its ups and downs—so do all proposals of 
consequence. But to paraphrase Mark 
Twain, reports of its death are greatly exag- 
gerated. You see, the American people, I 
believe, want tax reform; many Members of 
the Congress want tax reform; and it so 
happens that this administration, over- 
whelmingly sent back to office 1 year ago 
today, wants tax reform, too. 

Tax reform is very much alive on the 
Hill, and I’m convinced we can get it and 
get it this year. But once again, we'll need 
to turn up the heat. Can I count on your 
help to do that? [Applause] All right. 

We need the kind of tax reform that we 
originally proposed and not with some of 
the waterings down that are taking place as 
they discuss it up there. My friends, these 
are historic times for the Republican Party 
and the ideals that unite us. On every 
front—from foreign policy to education to 
economic growth—it is the Republican 
Party that is moving forward with intelli- 
gence and vigor. Our numbers are growing; 
indeed, for the first time in 27 years, back 
in my home State, as many Californians 
consider themselves now Republicans as 
consider themselves Democrats. I remem- 
ber 8 years when I wished that had hap- 
pened then. [Laughter] And in the country 
at large, the polls show that we hold a com- 
manding lead among Americans between 
the ages of 18 and 24. We hold a lead, in 
other words, on the years ahead. 

Not too long ago, sitting where you're 
sitting were 150 officeholders, elected offi- 
cials from all over the country, who had all, 
since their election, switched from being 
Democrats to being Republicans. It was 
quite an inspiring gathering. 

So it is that we stand poised to become 
the party of the future and party of ideas, 
the party of a new and durable governing 
coalition. All this—all that we’ve accom- 
plished, all of our noble hopes for the 
future—has been built by your intelligence, 
dedication, and willingness to give and to 
work. Each of you is a participant in histo- 
ry, and from my heart, I thank you. I know 
George has already told you how much he 
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appreciates it. God bless you all, and now 
some of us are going to go back to work. 
Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:46 a.m. in 
the Easi Room at the White House. 


National Drug Abuse Education Week, 
1985 





Proclamation 5404. November 6, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Only a decade ago, many people believed 
that drug abuse was an insurmountable 
problem. Throughout America, parents, 
educators, law enforcement officials, and 
other community leaders are proving that 
the fight against drugs can be won. Law 
enforcement and international cooperation 
are reducing the availability and supply of 
illegal drugs. Research and experience have 
given us new insight into the causes and 
treatment of drug and alcohol abuse. Most 
important, Americans have changed their 
attitudes toward both drugs and drug users. 
Negative attitudes have been replaced with 
understanding, and drug abuse is seen for 
what it really is: destructive of life’s poten- 
tial and a tragic waste of health and oppor- 
tunity. 

We have developed a sense of responsi- 
bility, collectively and individually. Today, 
we hold the key to creating a drug-free 
society: prevention of drug abuse through 
awareness and education. 

Many people have contributed to this im- 
proved situation. During the past four 
years, all segments of American society 
have worked together to stop drug abuse 
among our young and have brought about 
new laws and public policies. Young people 
everywhere are moving away from drug- 
taking behavior and embracing positive 
goals such as excellence in education, physi- 
cal fitness, and personal integrity. 

Parents have banded together, and young 
people are receiving strong support for be- 
havior that is anti-drug, pro-achievement, 


and that recognizes individual responsibil- 
ity. These efforts are creating an environ- 
ment that nurtures our Nation’s greatest 
asset—our children. 

But while much has been done, we 
cannot let up on our efforts against illicit 
drugs and those who would profit from the 
havoc they wreak. 

We must continue to work together to 
address drug and alcohol problems in our 
homes and families. We must carry these 
concerns into our schools, churches, work- 
places, and community life. By heightening 
awareness, we can gather the moral 
strength to do what is right and channel it 
into effective measures against this menace. 

To encourage widespread participation in 
efforts directed at preventing drug abuse, 
the Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
126, has designated the week of November 
3 through November 9, 1985, as “National 
Drug Abuse Education Week” and author- 
ized and requested the President to issue a 
proclamation in observance of this occasion. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of November 3 
through November 9, 1985, as National 
Drug Abuse Education Week. I call upon all 
Americans to join me in observing this 
week with personal dedication and a public 
commitment to protect the future of our 
Nation by eliminating drug abuse. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifth day of November, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 

Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:36 a.m., November 6, 1985] 


President’s Blue Ribbon Commission 
on Defense Management 





Appointment of Barber B. Conable, Jr., as a 
Member. November 6, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Barber B. Conable, Jr., to be 
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a member of the President’s Blue Ribbon 
Commission on Defense Management. This 
is a new position. 

Mr. Conable served as a United States 
Congressman from the 30th District of New 
York from 1965 to 1984. At the time of his 
retirement he was ranking Republican on 
the House Ways and Means Committee. He 
is currently a professor at the University of 
Rochester in New York. 

He graduated from Cornell University 
(A.B., 1942; LL.B., 1948). He is married, has 
four children, and resides in Alexander, NY. 
He was born November 2, 1922, in Warsaw, 
NY. 


National Advisory Committee on 
Oceans and Atmosphere 





Appointment of Five Members. 
November 6, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Oceans and Atmosphere for 
terms expiring July 1, 1988. 


Gordon Snow, of California, is a reappointment. 
He is assistant secretary for resources, Cali- 
fornia Resources Agency, in Sacramento. He 
graduated from Chico State College (A.B., 
1951; M.A., 1952) and Oregon State College 
(Ph.D., 1956). He is married, has one child, and 
resides in E] Macero, CA. He was born Febru- 
ary 11, 1925. in Rush Springs, OK. 

Richard T. Leier, of Minnesota, is a reappoint- 
ment. He is a mineral processing engineer at 
the Reserve Mining Co. in Silver Bay, MN. He 
graduated from the University of Minnesota 
(B.S., 1974). He is married, has two children, 
and resides in Silver Bay, MN. He was born 
July 1, 1951, in St. Paul, MN. 

Stanley W. Legro, of California, will succeed 
John N. Moore. He is the principal officer in the 
firm of Potomac Capitol in Washington, DC. 
He graduated from the United States Naval 
Academy (B.S., 1959) and Harvard University 
(J.D., 1966). He is married, has two children, 
and resides in Washington, DC. He was born 
July 3, 1936, in Muskogee, OK. 

John J. Real, of California, will succeed Donald 
Walsh. He is a former president and chief exec- 
utive officer of Star Kist Foods, Inc. He grad- 


uated from Loyola University (A.B., 1939; J.D., 
1943). His is married, has three children, and 
resides in San Pedro, CA. He was born July 4, 
1917, in Wilmington, CA. 

Alan D. Hutchison, of Nevada, will succeed Wil- 
liam Brewster. He is president of Marlborough 
Investments, Ltd., in Reno, NV. He graduated 
from Ohio State University (B.S., 1956) and 
George Washington University (J.D., 1960). He 
is married, has three children, and resides in 
Reno, NV. He was born January 23, 1931, in 
New York City. 


Death of Spencer W. Kimball 





Statement by the President. 
November 6, 1985 





Spencer W. Kimball spent a long and full 
life devoted to his church and the service of 
his fellow man. As a young man, he com- 
bined dedication to work with an active 
role in charitable and community work, ex- 
emplifying the Mormon ethic of rugged 
free enterprise and mutual aid. Following 
in the footsteps of his grandfather, a con- 
temporary of Joseph Smith, Spencer Kim- 
ball went on to 30 years of service in his 
church’s governing Council of Twelve Apos- 
tles, before becoming president in 1973. 

Nancy and I note with sorrow the passing 
of one of the important figures of our gen- 
eration. Our deepest sympathy goes out to 
his wife and family. 


Foreign and Domestic Issues 





Interview With Representatives of the Wire 
Services. November 6, 1985 





U.S.-Soviet Relations 


Q. Secretary Shultz did give rather a 
bleak news conference in Moscow and 
seemed to have struck out, coming back 
emptyhanded. That may or may not be 
true; maybe you're getting private informa- 
tion otherwise. But is it so, and do you think 
that the Soviets are being very hardline? 
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And what are your maximum and minimum 
goals for this summit? What do you really 
think you can get out of it? 

The President. Oh, Helen [Helen Thomas, 
United Press International], I haven’t tried 
to pin it down to success or failure or terms 
of that kind. We’re going there to try and 
basically eliminate if we can or certainly 
reduce the distrust between our two coun- 
tries. We have to live in the world together. 
And it is that distrust that causes the prob- 
lems and causes the situation with regard to 
arms negotiations. 

As I cited to our Russian friends when 
they were in here the other day that state- 
ment—it isn’t mine, I wish it were—but a 
statement that I read in the press the other 
day that summed it up so succinctly; and 
that is that nations do not distrust each 
other because they’re armed, they are 
armed because they distrust each other. 

Q. Well, do you think you can get any- 
where near a semblance of an arms agree- 
ment? Will you negotiate Star Wars at all? 
Any aspects? 

The President. Well, I will be presenting 
the same thing that I told those others. My 
concept of the strategic defense system has 
been one that, if and when we finally 
achieve what our goal is, that is a weapon 
that is effective against incoming missiles— 
not a weapon, a system that’s effective 
against incoming weapons—missiles—then 
rather than add to the distrust in the world 
and appear to be seeking the potential for a 
first strike by rushing to implement, my 
concept has always been that we sit down 
with the other nuclear powers, with our 
allies and our adversaries and see if we 
cannot use that defensive system for the 
elimination of nuclear weapons. 

And that, certainly, I will discuss there 
and try to impress upon them how firmly 
we believe in this. I don’t think the negotia- 
tion of facts and figures about which 
weapon and how many and numbers and so 
forth in weaponry should take place at the 
summit. I think that belongs where we 
have already put it and that is with the 
arms control negotiators that are already in 
Geneva. That’s their kind of figuring that 
should go on. We shouldn’t be doing that 
with all of the things we have to discuss at 
the summit meeting. 


At that meeting there are a number of 
things—some of them I hinted at in the 
speech in the U.N.—regional situation. In 
other words, try to, as I say, eliminate the 
distrust that exists between us. 

Q. Well, that’s the maximum goal, then? 

The President. Yes, because the other 
things would automatically follow. 

Q. Mr. President, if I could pursue the 
SDI a little bit more. Considering what you 
told the Soviet journalists when they were 
here last week, there seems to be some dis- 
crepancy between your comments to them 
and your comments today about what the 
conditions for deployment would be. Could 
you explain it to us now? 

The President. Yes, because I have al- 
ready explained that to our allies at the 
United Nations, and this was the first mis- 
understanding that I have seen about it. I 
went through the transcript of that inter- 
view, and I mentioned it three or four 
times through there, in the transcript. And 
I think it was someone just jumped to a 
false conclusion when they suggested that I 
was giving a veto to the Soviets over this; 
that, in other words, if that thing that I’ve 
just described to you, that meeting, took 
place and we couldn’t get satisfaction, that I 
would say, “Well, then, we can’t deploy this 
defensive system.” I couldn’t find any place 
where that was anything but an erroneous 
interpretation of what I’d been saying. 

Obviously, if this took place, we had the 
weapon—I keep using that term; it’s a de- 
fensive system—we had a defensive system 
and we could not get agreement on their 
part to eliminate the nuclear weapons, we 
would have done our best and, no, we 
would go ahead with deployment. But even 
though, as I say, that would then open us 
up to the charge of achieving the capacity 
for a first strike. We don’t want that. We 
want to eliminate things of that kind. And 
that’s why, frankly, I think that any nation 
offered this under those circumstances that 
I’ve described would see the value of going 
forward. Remember that the Soviet Union 
has already stated its wish that nuclear 
weapons could be done away with. 

Q. You say today that you would go ahead 
with deployment if you had the system and 
there weren’t international agreement on 
mutual deployment. The other day you said 
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that that deployment would be only on con- 
dition of what you call disarmament. This 
misunderstanding, it seems to me, on who- 
ever’s part has caused a lot of confusion. 

Does that disrupt your negotiations with 
Gorbachev, and what can he expect when 
you have said this to his journalists and now 
you are telling us something different? 

The President. No, l'm not telling some- 
thing different. I’m saying that reading that 
transcript of what I told to the journalists— 
someone has jumped to an erroneous con- 
clusion. I don’t find anything in there— 
maybe it’s because I’ve talked about this 
with so many individuals, as I’ve said, at the 
U.N. and all—that maybe having more of an 
understanding of it, I see it more clearly 
than some others might. But I have not— 
and I have had others now that look at this 
transcript and they don’t get that interpre- 
tation, that I'm giving anyone a veto over 
this defensive system. 

Q. May I ask you, Mr. President, it seems 
that in the recent weeks you have been 
more flexible in the way you have talked 
about the SDI. You have not said that it 
could not be a bargaining chip, as you used 
to say it very often before. Are you more 
flexible? Do you want your message to be 
seen as more flexible? Is there room for 
compromise? 

President. Well, this is the point 
where flexibility, I think, is not involved. 
The demands that have been made on us 
already with regard to arms control are that 
we stop the research and any effort to 
create such a defensive system. And I have 
said that there’s no way that we will give 
that up, that this means too much to the 
world and to the cause of peace if it should 
be possible to have an effective defensive 
system. 

In discussions here in the office, I’ve lik- 
ened it many times to the gasmask—1925, 
when all the nations of the world after 
World War I and the horror of poison gas in 
that war. When it was over, all the nations 
got together in Geneva and ruled out the 
use of poison gas, but we all had gasmasks, 
and no one did away with their gasmasks. 
Well, this, in a sense, is how I see what this 
could be. The defense that would—it would 
be so practical and sensible for any country, 
including the Soviet Union, to say, why go 
on building and maintaining and moderniz- 
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ing these horrible weapons of destruction if 
there is something that can be implement- 
ed that makes them useless? 

Q. Mr. President, Secretary Shultz held a 
press conference in Iceland today on his 
way back to report to you and with him was 
a senior official—not identified, but we can 
guess who it is—who held a background 
briefing for reporters, and he said that the 
impression that the American delegation 
got during this weekend’s talks in Moscow 
was that Mr. Gorbachev was concerned that 
U.S. policy was influenced by a small circle 
of anti-Soviet extremists. Now, if Mr. Gorba- 
chev said that to you personally, how would 
you respond, Mr. President? 

The President. | would respond with the 
truth as clearly as I could enunciate it. This 
is one of the things that I feel with regard 
to the distrust, that the Soviet Union tends 
to be distrustful and suspicious that things 
that are presented to them are perhaps 
concealing some ulterior motive. And I 
want to discuss with him the record—our 
own record, that if this were true, that if 
the United States was guided by some 
desire to one day assault the Soviet Union, 
why didn’t we do it when we were the 
most powerful military nation on Earth 
right after World War II. Our military was 
at its height. We had not had the great 
losses in the millions that the other nations 
had had that had been there longer. Our 
industry was intact. We hadn’t been 
bombed to rubble as all the rest had, and 
we were the only ones with the ultimate 
weapon, the nuclear weapon. We could 
have dictated to the whole world, and we 
didn’t. We set out to help the whole world. 

And the proof of it is, today, that our 
erstwhile enemies—and there could never 
have been more hatred in the world than 
there was between the enemies of World 
War II and ourselves—they are today our 
staunchest allies. And yet here is a former 
ally—there are Americans buried in the soil 
of the Soviet Union that fought side by side 
against the same enemies—and so, I think 
we can prove by the record that any fair- 
minded person would have to see that we 
did not have expansionism in mind. We 
never took an inch of territory as a result of 
the victory of World War II or of World 
War I, for that matter. And on the other 
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hand, to point out to him why we are con- 
cerned about them—that their expansionist 
policy is very evident. The gunfire hasn’t 
stopped for a moment in Afghanistan. We 
could name all the other spots where they 
or their surrogate troops are in there. So, 
this is my hope, that I can convince him, if 
he’s a reasonable man—and there’s every 
indication that he is—would see that if we 
both want peace, there’ll be peace. 

Q. Mr. President, your remark that you 
think Mr. Gorbachev is a reasonable man 
brings me to another question. I assume 
that you have been doing a lot of reading 
about Mr. Gorbachev, the man, and Gorba- 
chev, the leader of the Soviet Union, and 
that perhaps you’ve even seen some video- 
tapes of him in action. What sort of an op- 
ponent do you expect to face across the 
table at Geneva? 

The President. Ralph [Ralph Harris, Reut- 
ters], I would think that any Soviet leader 
who reaches the office that he holds would 
be a formidable opponent. If he does not 
subscribe to the party philosophy, he 
wouldn’t be in that position. 

Q. Mr. President, this Yurchenko case is 
very puzzling, baffling to everyone. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Is it baffling to youP 

The President. Yes. 

Q. And also—yes? Have you ordered an 
investigation of the CIA handling? And 
have you gone even further to order an 
investigation of handling by any agency of 
defectors per se? 

The President. Well, right now the Justice 
Department is investigating the INF and 
their—— 

Q. Right. 

The President. ——or INS, I mean, and 
their handling of the Medvid incident down 
in New Orleans to see just what led to all of 
that. 

I have to say that—coming as they do 
together—these three particular incidents, 
you can’t rule out the possibility that this 
might have been a deliberate ploy or ma- 
neuver. Here you have three separate indi- 
viduals in three different parts of the world 
who defected and then recanted and, of 
their own free will, said they wanted to 
return to the Soviet Union. And in every 
one of the three incidents, we insisted on 
and did secure the last word, the final 


meeting with each one of them, to make 
sure that they understood completely that 
they were welcome here, that we would 
provide safety and sanctuary for them here 
in the United States. And in every incident 
that was repudiated, and we had to say 
that, of their own free will, as far as we 
could see—— 

Q. So— 

The President. ——and for whatever 
reason, they wanted to go back. 

Q. So, were we had by Yurchenko? Was 
he not a true defector? And is this a sort of 
a disinformation plan to disrupt—— 

The President. Well, Helen, as I say, 
there’s no way that you can prove that that 
isn’t so. On the other hand, there’s no way 
you can prove that it is. So, you just have to 
accept that we did our best in view of their 
expressed desires, and then they did what 
other defectors before them have not done, 
and they—oh, I think here and there, 
there’s been one or two that went back. So, 
you can’t rule out personal desire, home- 
sickness, whatever it might be. 

I’m sure that, as has been suggested by 
someone discussing this, that people who go 
through that must be under quite some 
strain, and it must be a traumatic experi- 
ence to step forth from the land of your 
birth and denounce it and say you want to 
live someplace else, in another country. But 
there’s no way to establish this. 

Either they honestly did feel they wanted 
to defect and then changed their minds, or 
the possibility is there that this could have 
been a deliberate ploy. 

Q. It sounds like you’re leaning toward 
the latter, that there has been something 
very systematic 

The President. No, maybe I spent more 
time explaining why I didn’t think you 
could rule that out but—— 

Q. But you said at the outset that there 
seemed to be a deliberate—— 

The President. No, no. I said there is this 
suspicion that has been voiced by more 
people than me—— 

Q. But you don’t agree with the-—— 

The President. ——and all I have to say is 
we just have to live with it because there’s 
no way we can prove or disprove it. 

Q. Do you think that that makes the in- 
formation that he did give the CIA worth- 
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less or perhaps even, you know, that it was 
misinformation? 

The President. Well, actually, the infor- 
mation that he provided was not anything 
new or sensational. It was pretty much in- 
formation already known to the CIA. 

Q. Oh, really? So, that would tend to sup- 
port your thought that perhaps this whole 
thing was cooked. 

The President. [Laughing] If you want to 
take it that way. I’m not going to comment 
on that one way or the other. 

Q. Would you say you’re perplexed by it? 

The President. Yes. | think anyone is per- 
plexed by this. I think: it’s awfully easy for 
any American to be perplexed by anyone 
that could live in the United States and 
would prefer to live in Russia. 

Q. Mr. President, if I may 

Mr. Speakes.' You'd better tell them one 
more time that there’s no way to tell either 
way. You said it about four times, but the 
questions keep coming back. 

The President. [Laughing] Yes. 

Q. We got it. [Laughter] 

Q. If I may come back to the — 

Mr. Speakes. 1 want to read the lead 
before you go—— 

Q. ——to the summit preparation. What 
do you expect from the summit on the 
human rights issue? You have been very 
cautious on the human rights issue in the 
Soviet Union. Is it because you sense that 
there might be something positive coming 
out and you don’t want to—— 

The President. | have always felt that 
there are some subjects that should remain 
in confidence between the leaders discuss- 
ing them. In this world of public life and 
politics, if you try to negotiate on the front 
page—some items—you have almost put 
the other fellow in a corner where he can’t 
give in because he would appear in the 
eyes of his own people as if he’s taking 
orders from an outside government. And 
the greatest success that, I think, has been 
had in this particular area has been with 
predecessors of mine who have discussed 
these subjects privately and quietly 
with—— 


1 Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President. 
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Q. Are you encouraged by Yelena 
Bonner? being allowed to have medical 
treatment in the West, or do you think it’s 
just something to diffuse the issue before 
the summit? 

The President. 1 don’t know, but I wel- 
come it. It’s long overdue, and we're 
pleased to see it happen. But let me point 
out also this does not mean that human 
rights will not be a subject for discussion. 
They will be very much so. They’re very 
important to the people of our country and, 
in their view, of a relationship with the 
Soviet Union. But I don’t think that it is 
profitable to put things of this kind out in 
public where any change in policy would 
be viewed as a succumbing to another 
power. 

Q. Mr. President, talking of spies, some 
months ago—I forget the date—in one of 
your Saturday radio speeches, you said 
there were too many Soviet and East Euro- 
pean diplomats in this country and too 
many spies among them. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. And you said, in effect or perhaps pre- 
cisely, that you were going to cut these 
numbers down. Could you brief us on what 
has happened since then, sir? 

The President. Well, we’re having discus- 
sions about that and reducing numbers. We 
recognize that when we do anything of this 
kind there’s going to be retaliation, but 
what we’re trying to do is to simply arrive 
at agreements that will be mutual and with 
regard to reductions of staff and numbers in 
each other’s countries. 

Q. So, when you say you’re having discus- 
sions, you mean with the Soviet Union and 
East European countries—— 

The President. Yes, this has—— 

Q. ——or within this administration? 

The President. ——this has been done at 
a ministerial level. 

Q. Oh, I see. 

Mr. Speakes. If you could go quickly, we 
can get one more round, but you’ve got to 
do it quickly. 

The President. All right. 


2 Wife of Soviet dissident Andrei Sak- 
harov. 
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Q. Is Weinberger trying to sabotage the 
summit? And are you trying to overthrow 
Qadhafi? [Laughter] 

The President. 
me—— 

Q. One at a time. [Laughter] 

The President. Let me simply say no. Sec- 
retary Weinberger isn’t trying to sabotage 
anything of the kind. He’s been most help- 
ful in all of the meetings that we have had 
on this. And all of the talk that we unhappi- 
ly read about feuds and so forth; again, this 
is a distortion or misinterpretation of my 
desire for what I’ve always called Cabinet- 
type government, where I want all views to 
be frankly expressed, because I can then 
make the decision better if I have all those 
viewpoints. And the fact that we have 
debate and discussion in that regard, in that 
way, should not be construed as feuds and 
battles and so forth. I want all sides. 

Q. You want it—it’s okay in the public? 
It’s okay in public and on the front page? 

The President. Well, not the way it’s been 
portrayed on the front page. It’s been por- 
trayed. 

Q. You’ve been quoted. 

The President. Well, but it’d been por- 
trayed not in the spirit in which I just spoke 
of it. It’s been portrayed as animus and 
anger and so forth, and it isn’t that kind. It’s 
the devil-advocate type of thing where I 
hear all sides. 

Now, with regard to Qadhafi, let’s just say 
we don’t have a very personal relationship. 

Q. What? Were you going to try to over- 
throw him indirectly? 

The President. No, no comment on—— 

Q@. No comment on are you trying to 
overthrow him? 

The President. No. 1 never like to talk 
about anything that might be being done in 
the name of intelligence. 


The President’s Health 


Q. Mr. President, your health is vital to 
the long-range success of any progress that 
you make at the summit. Why won’t you 
permit the release of the test results from 
your periodic examinations to reassure the 
public that there is no recurrence of the 
cancer? 

The President. Well, for heaven’s sakes. 
First of all, that term “the recurrence of 
cancer”—you’ve given me an opportunity 


[Laughing] Oh, let 


to give an answer I’ve wanted to give for 
some time. 

I’m deeply appreciative of the concern of 
people and all the letters of condolence and 
good wishes and so forth that I’ve received. 
But I feel the people have been doing this 
under a little misapprehension. The whole 
thing has been portrayed as that I was a 
sufferer of cancer, I had cancer. And then 
an operation took place, and now, I have 
had a good recovery. No, the truth of the 
matter was, I had a polyp. There are two 
kinds of polyps in the intestines, and one 
kind, if allowed to go on, eventually be- 
comes cancerous and then would spread. 

I had a polyp removed. It is true that it, 
within itself, had begun to develop a few 
cancer cells, but it was still a self-contained 
polyp. The only way that type of polyp can 
be removed is by major surgery. So, in re- 
ality, the only real illness that I suffered in 
any way and at any time was the incision. 
And my healing was not a healing of 
cancer; mine was a healing of a 10- or 12- 
inch incision. So, I’m delighted to get this 
out and on the table before you. 

Yes, they gave me’a complete schedule, 
and they said we will want to do this down 
the line periodically, and then, it gets far- 
ther and farther apart as time goes on. It 
would mainly be an examination, periodi- 
cally, to see if any further polyps of that 
kind—if one could start, then, I suppose an- 
other could start. And then, if so, you’d 
want to get rid of them. 

The examinations that I have had are also 
spaced out, like this last time, are part of 
the kind of annual physical that I’ve had for 
many years and long before I came here. 
Where, once I used to go into the hospital 
for a few days and have all the whole physi- 
cal done, well, now we do it in bits and 
parts. So, this last one, mainly I went in and 
they simply examined the incision—wanted 
to see how the healing was coming—and 
then I had some x-rays of the lungs, which 
had nothing to do with the operation, but 
that are a normal part of the general physi- 
cal that I have. Now, there will be another 
trip there coming up in the near future and 
that will be the first trip for a look at the 
intestines for the possibility of polyps. 

And so, when the doctors come out and 
when the doctors—they say the same thing 
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to me that has been said to you—maybe I'll 
have them say it to you instead of me re- 
peating it—when they stand there in front 
of me and say, “You’ve had 100-percent re- 
covery. Everything is just fine. You’re as 
healthy as you could possibly be.” I go out 
and tell you that and you think I’m cover- 
ing something up. 

Q. I just would suggest that, while I’m not 
suggesting we don’t believe you, it would 
be reassuring to a lot of people to see the 
test results and know what’s being done 
and how it’s being done and—— 

The President. Well, the test result, in the 
cases of this kind, is simply to tell you what 
happened. For example, if they do the ex- 
amination to see—to check if there’s an- 
other polyp—well, the only test is they say 
to you—{laughter|—there wasn’t one or 
there is one; whichever way it comes out. 
So, it’s a case of verbalizing. There isn’t any 
report to be given you that—oh, incidental- 
ly, I also had the blood check taken this 
time also with the x-rays. But that was done 
here a few days before, not at Bethesda. 
They take a little blood, see what it is. And 
that would be done, this would have been 


done, now, even without any physical ex- 
amination. They always do this prior to a 
trip abroad, make sure that they know 
what’s there, and in the event of an acci- 
dent or anything, they know what could be 
needed. 


Angola 


Q. Mr. President, we were talking about 
Qadhafi, but do you think the U.S. should 
give some aid to the rebels in Angola, as it 
is doing in Nicaragua or in Afghanistan? 

The President. We were embarked on a 
plan of trying to negotiate the Cubans out 
of Angola and the independence of Na- 
mibia, and this also involved that in that 
there would be a reconciliation between 
UNITA, the Savimbi forces and the present 
government, which, more or less, was in- 
stalled by the presence of the Cuban troops. 

Now, with the elimination of the Clark 
amendment, we are still most supportive of 
that, that we believe a settlement in Angola 
should involve UNITA, and the people of 
that country have a choice in making a de- 
cision as to the government they wanted to 
have. And so, all of this is going forward. 
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Q. So, you don’t envision your covert aid 
to rebels in Angola because of the Clark 
amendment, as you mentioned, having 
been—— 

The President. No, I think there are some 
areas where we could be of help to them. 

Q. I have no further questions, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The President. All right. 

Administration Goals 

Q. Well, how do you feel on the anniver- 
sary of your reelection? 

The President. Well, 1 feel just fine. I 
wish the Congress would have a sharp 
memory of it as they’re discussing tax 
reform and some other things. 

Q. Do you have any particular goals for 
the next 3 years? 

The President. Oh, yes, and you know 
most of them: tax reform, a program that 
will set us, even longer than 3 years, on a 
course for the elimination of the deficit; 
then, the achievement of a balanced budget 
amendment, so that once and for all we’ll 
be free of this. And I’ve had one tucked 
away in the back of my mind for a long 
time, that once we can do that, then, I 
would like to see us start on the reduction 
of the national debt. 

Q. Well, then, would you veto the House 
version of the Gramm-Rudman as it stands 
now? 

The President. Now, you know, Helen, I 
never comment on whether I will or will 
not veto until it—— 

Q. Except for tax increases. 

The President. Well, that’s a general 
thing; this is talking about a particular piece 
of legislation. I’m going to wait and see 
what it is. 

Reporters. Thank you. 


Note: The interview began at 11:35 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. 

Also participating in the interview were 
Mike Putzel of the Associated Press and 
Pierre Rousselin of Agence France Presse. 

The text of the interview was released by 
oo Office of the Press Secretary on Novem- 

us 
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Presidential Medal of Freedom 





Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony. 
November 7, 1985 





The President. Welcome. The Medal of 
Freedom is our nation’s highest honor for 
those outside the Armed Forces who’ve 
rendered outstanding service to their coun- 
try. It acknowledges discipline, courage, 
high standards, and moral character. 

The three Americans we honor today 
have contributed among them more than a 
century of public service. They have been 
personally involved in answering the great 
questions of their day, questions of war or 
peace in a nuclear age. And today we un- 
derscore their impressive contributions with 
a token of appreciation from their fellow 
countrymen. 

Paul Nitze brought unmatched experi- 
ence and expertise to his current responsi- 
bilities. He has served so long and so faith- 
fully in the highest councils of state that his 
presence has been almost taken for granted. 
Today we acknowledge for all the world 
that Paul is indeed an exceptional individ- 
ual, a great man and a great public servant. 

And Paul Nitze played a key role in the 
design and implementation of the Marshall 
plan. He was a principal architect of our 
security strategy after World War II, help- 
ing us understand what it would take in 
resources and commitment to meet the 
new challenges emerging in the postwar 
world. 

Paul, we may need to call on you to give 
our current foreign assistance program the 
same boost that you gave to Harry Tru- 
man’s. 

Paul Nitze has held numerous positions of 
high responsibility—Secretary of the Navy, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, and Deputy 
Secretary of Defense. For the past 15 years 
he’s played a special role in the Nation’s 
search for ground arms policy. He worked 
in government to ensure our approach was 
right. When he saw things headed in the 
wrong direction, he worked outside the 
Government to alert his fellow citizens. 

Paul is now playing an indispensable role 
in our efforts to forge a bold and creative 
arms control policy. Peace and equilibrium 
are terms we associate with international 
affairs, and yet they also describe Paul 


Nitze, the man who seeks them. He is con- 
sistently shrewd, but never cynical; impres- 
sively erudite, yet never pedantic; im- 
mensely dignified, yet never stuffy; always 
hopeful, and yet ever realistic. We're 
happy, then, to honor him for what he has 
done and, even more, for what he is. 

Now, we also honor Roberta and Albert 
Wohlstetter, two of the finest strategic ana- 
lysts and security specialists our country has 
known. In saying this, however, we only 
begin to describe their work in helping citi- 
zens and statesmen to understand funda- 
mental relationships in this nuclear age be- 
tween technology, politics, history, and psy- 
chology. 

It’s been the good fortune of our country 
to have these two brilliant people help us 
make sense of the unprecedented security 
problems we’ve faced in our modern age. 
Roberta Wohlstetter, a generation ahead of 
her time, asserted her influence in areas 
dominated by and, in some cases, reserved 
for men. She rose above all obstacles and 
has had a profound influence. Her inquiries 
went to the heart of the system of our socie- 
ty, focusing on essential questions. Her anal- 
ysis of the problems of terrorism, intelli- 
gence, and warning and, with Albert, the 
problem of nuclear deterrence, broke new 
ground and opened new alternatives for 
policymakers. 

I dare say that she has blankly enjoyed 
posing the same penetrating questions to 
her husband that she has to the intellectual 
and political leaders of the country. And 
that is certainly one explanation for the 
clarity and persuasiveness of his own volu- 
minous words on strategy, politics, and 
world affairs. Albert Wohlstetter is a bril- 
liant man with enormous strength of char- 
acter. His intellectual integrity is renowned, 
and his analytical standards have been in- 
creasingly and unceasingly rigorous. 

He’s been a steady hand in an uncertain 
time. His understanding on many levels has 
been indispensable to the well-being of the 
free world. In these last 30 years, Albert has 
been influential in helping to design and 
deploy our strategic forces—an awesome 
task. He’s sought ways to make our forces 
safer from attack, less destructive, and 
thereby less dangerous to us all. Many of 
the basic concepts and requirements for de- 
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terrence in the nuclear age—analysis on 
which we’ve operated—can be traced to 
this outstanding individual. And his work on 
the problem of nuclear proliferation gave us 
the insight we needed to better curb the 
irresponsible flow of sensitive material and 
technology. 

Albert has always argued that in the nu- 
clear age technological advances can, if 
properly understood and applied, make 
things better; but his point, and Roberta’s, 
has been a deeper one than that. He has 
shown us that we have to create choices 
and, then, exercise them. 

The Wohlstetters have created choices for 

our society where others saw none. They’ve 
taught us that there is an escape from fatal- 
ism. 
Those we honor today continue to make 
contributions. Their genius has made it pos- 
sible for us to start on a new path which 
can free mankind of the fear of nuclear 
holocaust. These three people began their 
work in far different times, four decades 
ago when our national success was far from 
certain. Who would have foreseen the ex- 
traordinary achievements of the past gen- 
eration, not the least of these a general 
peace, which has remained intact for 40 
years. We praise these three extraordinary 
individuals who played a significant role in 
the most successful of all peace movements. 
They gave us strength through clarity; secu- 
rity through preparedness; and progress 
through intellect. They were the engineers 
and architects of a system that works and 
has served mankind well. They are the in- 
novators who are leading mankind to the 
next step forward: Peace, based on protec- 
tion, rather than retaliation. 

Jonathan Swift, author of Gulliver’s Trav- 
els, once wrote, “Who’er excels in what we 
prize, appears a hero in our eyes.” Well, 
these individuals are indeed American 
heroes. 

I will now read the citations, which ac- 
company our expression of gratitude for all 
that our honorees have done. 


[At this point, the President read the cita- 
tion which accompanied the medal. The 
text of the citation follows.]| 


Paul H. Nitze: 


In a career spanning nine Presidencies, Paul 
Nitze has made enormous contributions to the 
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freedom and security of his country. Paul Nitze 
exemplifies the powers of mind, commitment, 
and character needed to fulfill America’s world 
responsibilities. He was present at the creation of 
the strategy that has kept us at peace for 40 
years. His deep understanding of the issues of 
war and peace, his discharge of high public as- 
signments, and his advice to those in authority 
have been invaluable to our national well-being. 
He remains the most rigorous, demanding, and 
independent of analysts and the wisest of coun- 
selors. 


Paul, congratulations, and thank you. 

Ambassador Nitze. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Mr. President, I’m deeply honored at 
having received and you having awarded 
me the Medal for Freedom. There is, I 
think, the task that gives the greatest op- 
portunity for development and for doing 
things is service in this government. You, 
today, have really a marvelous team helping 
you on foreign policy and national security, 
led by Secretary Shultz and Bud McFarlane, 
but they’re also supported by an able team 
of negotiators, a most able team of negotia- 
tors, in Geneva. And we all thank you for 
your leadership. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. Thank you. 

Now, Roberta and Albert Wohlstetter— 
one citation, but two medals. 


[At this point, the President read the cita- 
tion which accompanied the medal. The 
text of the citation follows. | 


Participants in the nuclear era’s most momen- 
tous events, Roberta and Albert Wohlstetter have 
shaped the ideas and deeds of statesmen, and 
have helped create a safer world. Over four dec- 
ades, they have marshaled logic, science, and his- 
tory and enlarged our democracy’s capacity to 
learn and to act. Through their work, we have 
seen that mankind’s safety need not rest on 
threats to the innocent, and that nuclear weapons 
need not spread mexorably. Their powers of 
thought and exposition are, in themselves, among 
the Free World’s best defenses. 


I want to make sure I have these right. 
Albert, to you. All right. 

Mrs. Wohlstetter. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The President. And now—all right. Thank 
you both, and congratulations. 

Mrs. Wohlstetter. Thank you. I’m dazzled 
and very deeply honored. Thank you very 
much. 
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Mr. Wohlstetter. Mr. President, I receive 
this great honor not only for myself but for 
the brilliant and devoted research men and 
students with whom I’ve been lucky 
enough to work for nearly 35 years. I take 
particular pride in being given this Medal 
of Freedom from a President who’s stressed 
that it’s freedom that we’re defending, that 
we have to defend it without bringing on a 
holocaust that would end both free and 
unfree societies. 

I’m most grateful and honored, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:05 a.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


Secretary of Health and Human 
Services 





Nomination of Otis R. Bowen. 
November 7, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Otis R. Bowen to be Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services. He 
would succeed Margaret M. Heckler. 

Dr. Bowen is presently serving as the 
Lester D. Bibler professor of family medi- 
cine and director of undergraduate family 
practice education at the Indiana University 
School of Medicine. He was Governor of 
Indiana in 1973-1981. He was a member of 
the Indiana House of Representatives in 
1957, 1958, and 1961-1972, serving as mi- 
nority leader in 1965-1966 and speaker 
from 1967 to 1972. 

Dr. Bowen has served on a number of 
Federal advisory commissions, including the 
Advisory Council on Social Security (Chair- 
man, 1982-1984); the Presidential Advisory 
Committee on Federalism (member, 1981- 
1982); the Education Commission of the 
States (member, 1973-1981; Chairman, 
1978-1979); the Republican Governor’s As- 
sociation (member, 1973-1981; Chairman, 
1978-1979); the President’s Committee on 
Science and Technology (member, 1976- 
1977); and as a member of the Advisory 
Council of the United Student Aid Fund. 

Dr. Bowen is the recipient of many 
awards for his contributions to the field of 


public health. He has written extensively on 
health issues. He graduated from Indiana 
University (A.B., 1939) and Indiana Univer- 
sity School of Medicine (M.D., 1942). He is 
married and has four children. He was born 
February 26, 1918, in Richland Center, IN. 


National Institute of Building Sciences 





Nomination of Two Members of the Board 
of Directors. November 7, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the Board of Directors of 
the National Institute of Building Sciences: 


Philip D. Winn, of Colorado, will succeed 
Rudard Jones. Mr. Winn is chairman of Philip 
D. Winn & Associates, Inc., a real estate devel- 
opment company, in Englewood, CO. Previ- 
ously he was senior vice president of Witkin 
Homes/U.S. Home Corp. in 1964-1976. He 
graduated from the University of Michigan 
(B.A., 1948). He is married, has two children, 
and resides in Englewood, CO. He was born 
February 1, 1925, in New Britain, CT. 

Fred E. Hummel, of California, will succeed Her- 
bert H. Swinburne. He is an architect, planner, 
and consultant in Sacramento, CA. He served 
as a member of the National Capitol Commit- 
tee of the American Institute of Architects 
(1973-1974) and was chairman of the California 
State Building Standards Coordination Council 
in 1970-1971. He graduated from the Universi- 
ty of California at Berkeley (B.A., 1951). He is 
married, has seven children, and resides in 
Carmichael, CA. He was born January 10, 
1927, in Sheridan, NY. 


Advisory Committee for Trade 
Negotiations 





Appointment of Two Members. 
November 7, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Advisory Committee for 
Trade Negotiations for terms of 2 years: 
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J. Kenneth Robinson, of Virginia, will succeed 
Russell Hanlin. He was a United States Con- 
gressman from the Seventh District of Virginia 
from 1970 to 1985. He is now an orchardist in 
Winchester, VA. He graduated from Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute (B.S., 1937). He is mar- 
ried, has six children, and resides in Winches- 
ter, VA. He was born May 14, 1916, in Win- 
chester. 

Robert P. Visser, of Virginia, is a reappointment. 
He is a partner in the firm of Barnett & Alagia 
in Washington, DC. Previously he was presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of Vistra Inter- 
national, Inc., in Washington, DC. He graduat- 
ed from the City College of New York (BS., 
1963) and George Washington University (J.D., 
1966). He is married, has three children, and 
resides in Vienna, VA. He was born October 7, 
1940, in New York City. 


State Taxation of Multinational 
Corporations 





Statement by the President. 
November 8, 1985 





Since early in this administration, we 
have been working with the States, the 
business community, and foreign govern- 
ments in an effort to resolve issues related 
to State use of the worldwide unitary 
method of taxation. At this time I believe it 
appropriate for the Federal Government to 
state its support for the concept of legisla- 
tion that would: 

1. Effect a requirement that multination- 
als be taxed by States only on income de- 
rived from the territory of the United States 
(“the water’s edge requirement’); and 

2. Address the question of equitable tax- 
ation of foreign source dividends. 

We hoped that by this time these princi- 
ples would have been enacted by the vari- 
ous States that have unitary taxation. Since 
States have not universally accepted these 
principles, I am instructing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to initiate the process of craft- 
ing Federal legislation to incorporate these 
principles into law and to work with the 
Congress for passage, and also, where ap- 
propriate, to enter into negotiations to 
amend double taxation agreements. I am 
also instructing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to pursue enactment of the domestic 
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“spreadsheet” legislation, which has been 
previously proposed, and which is designed 
to assist nonunitary States with tax enforce- 
ment respecting multinational corporations 
in order to promote full taxpayer disclosure 
and accountability. 

Further, I am instructing the Attorney 
General to ensure that the United States 
interests are represented in appropriate 
controversies and cases consistent with this 
approach. 


United States Ambassador to Finland 





Nomination of Rockwell Anthony Schnabel. 
November 8, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Rockwell Anthony Schna- 
bel, of California, as Ambassador to the Re- 
public of Finland. He would succeed Keith 
Foote Nyborg. 

Mr. Schnabel began his career in the 
international investment banking field in 
1959 with Quincy Cass Associates in Los 
Angeles. In 1965 he joined Bateman 
Eichler, Hill Richards Group (members 
N.Y.S.E.) and held various positions to presi- 
dent. Since 1983 Mr. Schnabel has been 
deputy chairman of Morgan, Olmstead, 
Kennedy & Gardner Inc. (investment bank- 
ers). He also is a director of a number of 
U.S. and foreign corporations. Mr. Schnabel 
has been active in a number of civic and 
political organizations, including Citizens 
for America, Americans for Responsible 
Government, the Los Angeles World Affairs 
Council, and the Los Angeles Olympic Or- 
ganizing Committee. This year Mr. Schna- 
bel received the Medal of Honor of the 
Netherlands Olympic Committee. During 
1983-1984 he was the Los Angeles Olympic 
Committee’s envoy to the Netherlands. 

Mr. Schnabel was born December 30, 
1936, in Amsterdam, the Netherlands, 
where he attended Trinity College. He 
served in the U.S. National Guard in 1959- 
1965. Mr. Schnabel is married to the former 
Marna Belle Del Mar, and they have three 
children. They reside in Malibu, CA. 
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White House Staff 





Appointment of Elizabeth I. Board as 
Special Assistant to the President and 
Director of the Television Office. 
November 8, 1985 





The President has appointed Elizabeth I. 
Board to be Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent and Director of the Television Office. 

Since January 1985 Miss Board has served 
as Director of the Television Office at the 
White House. Miss Board worked for NBC 
News in 1979-1984, first as senior unit man- 
ager and later as network news editor. Pre- 
viously she was director of creative services 
for WMAL Radio and executive producer of 
the Washington Redskins Radio Network. 
She was also an account executive at WRC 
Radio and producer of “Empathy” on 
WWDC Radio. 

Miss Board graduated from the University 
of Colorado (B.A., 1974), the Stanford Uni- 
versity Broadcasting and Film Institute, and 
George Washington University (M.B.A., 
1981). She now resides in Washington, DC, 
where she serves on the board of directors 
for Big Sisters. 


— of the Health Research Extension 
i 





Message to the House of Representatives 
Returning H.R. 2409 Without Approval. 
November 8, 1985 





To the House of Representatives: 


I am returning herewith without my ap- 
proval H.R. 2409, the “Health Research Ex- 
tension Act of 1985,” which would extend 
and amend the biomedical research authori- 
ties of the National Institutes of Health 
(NIH). 

My action on this bill should in no way be 
interpreted as a lessening of this Adminis- 
tration’s strong commitment to the biomed- 
ical research endeavors of NIH. In fact, I 
want to underscore my personal support 
and the support of my Administration for 
biomedical research and for the NIH. For 
over 40 years, the NIH has enjoyed unparal- 


leled success. Enormous progress in re- 
search and the improved health of the 
American people attest to that success. An 
appropriations bill or a continuing resolu- 
tion will provide uninterrupted funding for 
NIH activities in fiscal year 1986. 

I believe that instead of fostering a strong 
Federal biomedical research effort, H.R. 
2409 would adversely affect the pursuit of 
research excellence at NIH by: 

—imposing numerous administrative and 
program requirements that would 
interfere with the ability to carry for- 
ward our biomedical research activities 
in the most cost-effective manner and 
would misallocate scarce financial and 
personnel resources; 

—establishing unneeded new organiza- 
tions, which would lead to unnecessary 
coordination problems and administra- 
tive expenses while doing little to assist 
the biomedical research endeavors of 
NIH; and 

—imposing a uniform set of authorities on 
all the research institutes, thus dimin- 
ishing our administrative flexibility to 
respond to changing biomedical re- 
search needs. 

Although H.R. 2409 is overloaded with 
objectionable provisions that seriously un- 
dermine and threaten the ability of NIH to 
manage itself and is therefore unacceptable, 
I recognize there are areas in which the 
Administration can step forward to 
strengthen specific research efforts. 

As Senator Hatch pointed out when intro- 
ducing the NIH reauthorization bill in the 
Senate in June of this year, arthritis afflicts 
some 49 million of this Nation’s citizens and 
“all of us suffer, at some time in our life, 
from some form of arthritis.” Further, ar- 
thritis, along with musculoskeletal and skin 
diseases, “collectively result in an extraordi- 
nary loss to our economy from lost produc- 
tivity as well as from medical expense.” 

In recognition of the plight of the mil- 
lions of arthritis victims and society’s costs, I 
have directed the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services to establish administrative- 
ly a separate National Institute of Arthritis 
and Musculoskeletal and Skin Diseases that 
will meet the continuing need for coordi- 
nated research in this important area. This 
directive is consistent with the Depart- 
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ment’s recommendation to me that this In- 
stitute be established. 

At the same time, I do not believe that 
the establishment of a nursing research 
center at NIH is appropriate, for a very 
basic reason—there is a lack of compatibil- 
ity between the mission of such a center 
and the mission of NIH. The biomedical re- 
search activities of NIH are concerned with 
discovering the etiology of and treatment 
for diseases. In contrast, nursing research 
uses substantive scientific information and 
methodology anc focuses on their relevance 
to nursing practice and administration. This 
research is irmportant, but neither it nor dis- 
ease-oriented research are served by the 
provisions of the bill. 

H.R. 2409 manifests an effort to exert 
undue political control over decisions re- 
garding scientific research, thus limiting the 
ability of the NIH to set this Nation’s bio- 
medical research agenda. I do not believe 
that it is either necessary or wise to restrict 
the flexibility under which the NIH has op- 
erated so successfully. In 1984, I rejected a 
very similar bill, and once again I find no 
reasonable justification for the extensive 
changes to the NIH mandated by H.R. 
2409. In order to allow NIH to continue to 
provide excellence in biomedical research 
and in its management, I am disapproving 
this bill. 

Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
November 8, 1985. 


National Alzheimer’s Disease Month, 
1985 





Proclamation 5405. November 8, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 

For more than two million Americans 
with Alzheimer’s disease, each day is 
fraught with fear and frustration. Fear of 
getting lost in one’s own neighborhood; of 
not recognizing members of one’s immedi- 
ate family; of not being able to perform 
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simple, familiar chores. For the victims of 
this disease, tying shoes or setting a table 
can be overwhelming tasks. As our elderly 
population grows, more and more people 
will be affected by this malady. 

Alzheimer’s disease is the major cause of 
the confusion, erratic behavior, and forget- 
fulness once believed to be a “normal” part 
of old age. This “senility” is actually the 
result of the destruction of certain brain 
cells. 

As the afflicted person loses the ability to 
function intellectually, the family faces 
growing emotional, physical, and financial 
burdens. Eventually, many victims require 
specialized professional care. Fifty percent 
of all nursing home residents in America 
suffer from Alzheimer’s disease or other se- 
rious, irreversible forms of dementia. 

The medical research community is focus- 
ing special attention on Alzheimer’s disease 
in an effort to discover its causes and devel- 
op effective treatments. Recently, a Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services task 
force defined the current state of medical 
knowledge of Alzheimer’s disease and rec- 
ommended future research directions. Or- 
ganizations leading this research include 
the National Institute of Neurological and 
Communicative Disorders and Stroke; the 
National Institute on Aging; the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health; and the National 
Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases. 
For Alzheimer’s patients and their families, 
this intensive research is the greatest source 
of hope. 

But until a way to prevent Alzheimer’s 
disease is found, these families need our 
support and understanding. I commend the 
superb services provided by voluntary 
health organizations, notably the Alzhei- 
mer’s Disease and Related Disorders Asso- 
ciation. 

To enhance public awareness of Alzhei- 
mer’s disease, the Congress, by Senate Joint 
Resolution 65, has designated the month of 
November 1985 as “National Alzheimer’s 
Disease Month” and authorized and re- 
quested the President to issue a proclama- 
tion in observance of this month. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of November 
1985 as National Alzheimer’s Disease 





Month, and I call upon the people of the 
United States to observe that month with 
appropriate observances and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 8th day of November, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:15 a.m., November 12, 1985] 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





November 3 
The President returned to the White 


House following a weekend stay at Camp 
David, MD. 


November 4 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Wyatt Durrette, Virginia gubernatorial 
candidate; 
—the Economic Policy Council, for an 
update on the farm credit system. 


November 5 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—James C. Miller III, Director of the 

Office of Management and Budget. 

In an Oval Office ceremony, the Presi- 
dent received diplomatic credentials from 
Ambassadors Stanialas Batchi of the Congo, 
Leshele A. Thoahlan of Lesotho, Timon S. 
Mangwazu of Malawi, Salah Ahmed of 
Sudan, Nalumino Mundia of Zambia, Johan- 
nes A.H. Beukes of South Africa, Albert O. 
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Xavier of Grenada, and Edouard Kadigiri of 
Burundi. 


November 6 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Secretary of State George P. Shultz, 
who reported on his recent trip to the 
Soviet Union. 


November 7 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—private sector supporters of the Strate- 

gic Defense Initiative; 

—Soviet affairs experts, for lunch. 

The President attended the swearing-in 
ceremony in the Roosevelt Room for 
Edward V. Hickey, Jr., as Chairman of the 
Federal Maritime Commission. 


November 8 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Republican congressional leader- 

ship, to discuss the President’s upcom- 
ing meeting with Soviet General Secre- 
tary Gorbachev; 

—treligious leaders, for lunch; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 

The President declared a major disaster 
for the State of West Virginia as a result of 
severe storms, landslides, and flooding be- 
ginning on or about November 3, which 
caused extensive property damage. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the annual reports for fiscal years 
1983 and 1984 under the Federal Mine 
Safety and Health Act of 1977 as prepared 
by the Secretary of Labor. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the 1984 annual reports on activities 
under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act of 1970 of the Departments of Labor 
and Health and Human Services and of the 
Occupational Safety and Health Review 
Commission. 
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Nominations 


Submitted to the Senate 


Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted November 6 


Paul Matthews Cleveland, 
of Florida, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to New Zealand. 


J. Steven Griles, 

of Virginia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, vice Garrey Edward Carruth- 
ers, resigned. 


Sylvester R. Foley, Jr., 
of Florida, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Energy (Defense Programs), vice William 
W. Hoover, resigned. 


Submitted November 7 


J. Spencer Letts, 

of California, to be United States District 
Judge for the Central District of California, 
vice a new position created by P.L. 98-353, 
approved July 10, 1984. 


Dickran M. Tevrizian, Jr., 

of California, to be United States District 
Judge for the Central District of California, 
vice a new position created by P.L. 98-353, 
approved July 10, 1984. 


George H. Revercomb, 

of Virginia, to be United States District 
Judge for the District of Columbia, vice 
Thomas A. Flannery, retired. 


Harry D. Leinenweber, 

of Illinois, to be United States Judge for the 
Northern District of Illinois, vice a new po- 
sition created by P.L. 98-353, approved 
July 10, 1984. 
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The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released November 7 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Harry D. Leinenweber to be 
United States District Judge for the North- 
ern District of Illinois 


Announcement: 

Nomination of J. Spencer Letts to be United 
States District Judge for the Central District 
of California 


Announcement: 

Nomination of George H. Revercomb to be 
United States District Judge for the District 
of Columbia 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Dickran M. Tevrizian, Jr., to 
be United States District Judge for the Cen- 
tral District of California 


Released November 8 


Fact sheet: 
Radio address by the President via the 
Voice of America 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved November 5 


S.J. Res. 145 / Public Law 99-142 
A joint resolution designating November 
1985 as “National Diabetes Month”. 





Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved November 7 


HJ. Res. 126 / Public Law 99-143 

A joint resolution to designate the week of 
November 3, 1985, through November 9, 
1985, as “National Drug Abuse Education 
Week”. 
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